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Will be ready shortly BOL A NYO 
Early orders solicited 
16mo, cloth, $1.25 A Novel by OPIE READ: 


COVER (IN FOUR COLORS) DESIGNED BY MAXFIELD PARRISH. FRONTISPIECE 
AND DECORATIONS BY CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE 

















OLANYO is the story of 
an old town on the Mis- 
sissippi River. The central 

figure is a state senator, with 
whims amusingly native to the 
soil, a kindly, humorous man, 
with a high opinion of himself, 
and with a shrewd political po- 
liteness. In Bolanyo Mr. Read 
has caught the essence, the spirit 
of the old town, its moods and its 
softness of atmosphere. The 
London Saturday Review says 
that Mr. Read is “always an 
artist, discovering beauty every- 
where,” and in no place has the 
artistic faculty found such scope 
and exercise as in Bolanyo. 


James Payn, the English novel- 
\ ist (Illustrated London News) 

( > 

O IL, A N \ O says that Mr. Read has created 

© Pp Il E R EE A D*S an American companion for Col- 
NEW NOVEL] onel Newcome, and the author 

PV B LISH gE D B Y declares that in Bolanyo he has 


WAY & WILLIAMS done his best character-portrayal. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s New Books 





The Mycenzan Age 


A Study of the Monuments and Culture of Pre- 
Homeric Greece. By Dr. CH#rEsTos TsounrTas, 
Ephor of Antiquities and Director of Exca- 
vations at Mycenaz, and J. Irvinc Manatrt, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University. 
With an Introduction by Dr, WiLHELM Dorp- 
FELD, a Map, Plans, and Tables, and over 150 
Illustrations, including many full-page plates. 
Bound in handsome style,with embossed figures 
in gold, representing the ornamentation of the 
most distinctive objects found at Mycenz, the 
Vaphio Cups. Large 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

A volume of remarkable importance, like Schliemann’s and Lan- 


ciani’s great works, offering a careful survey of Mycenzan culture 
and registering the results of research at Mycenz to date. 


The Cambridge Lowell 


Complete Poetical Works of James RuSSELL 
LowELL. Cambridge Edition. Uniform with 
the Cambridge Editions of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, and Browning. From new plates, 
large type, on opaque paper, and attractively 
bound. With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Indexes, a fine new Portrait, and an engraved 
title-page with a vignette of Lowell’s home, 
Elmwood. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, 
$5.50. 

The first complete edition of Lowell’s poems in a single volume. 


Roth in the character of the poetry and the mechanical execution of 
the book, it is of remarkable excellence, 


Memories of Hawthorne 


BY his daughter, Ros—r HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 

ith a new portrait of Hawthorne. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

A charming book, covering the Hawthorne family life in Salem, 

Lenox, and Concord; the term of Hawthorne’s residence in Liver- 


| as United States consul; his years of travel in France and 
taly; and his last years in Concord. 


The Open Mystery 
A Reading of the Mosaic Story. By Mrs. A. D. 
T. WHITNEY, author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,” “ Patience Strong’s Outing,” “ The Gay- 
worthys,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


In this book Mrs. Whitney seeks to interpret the Pentateuch so 
as to enlist livelier and profounder interest in the Mosaic story. Back 
of simple narrative, she finds deep and helpful suggestions for our 
daily life and stimulus to our wiser thought. 


Upon the Tree-Tops 


By OLivE THORNE MILLER, author of “In Nest- 
ing Time,” “ Bird-ways,” “ Little Brothers of the 
Air,” etc, Illustrated by J. Carter Berarp. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Miller devotes this book to birds that haunt trees, thrushes, 


the crow, sparrows, swallows, wrens, woodpeckers, humming-birds, 
orioles, larks, bluebirds, and many others. 


The Spoils of Poynton 


A Novel. By Henry James, author of “The 
Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
A story of English scenes and characters, told with the high perfec- 


tion of manner and the fascination of style which mark Mr. James’s 
best work. 


The Wisdom of Fools 


By MARGARET DELanp, author of “ John Ward, 
Preacher,” “ Philip and his Wife,” “Mr. Tommy 
Dove,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book contains four stories, in which appear conditions, ten- 
dencies, and problems characteristic of society to-day. They are 
told with great vigor, and possess the well-known qualities of Mrs. 
Deland’s style, which explain and justify the wide popularity of her 
stories. 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine 


A Novel. By HELEN CuoaTE PRINCE, author 

of “The Story of Christine Rochefort.” Sec- 
ond Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 

A dramatic story, the action partly in America, partly in France; 

the time includes the Civil War and the Franco-German War. It is 


very interesting, well written, and promises to be as popular as 
“* Christine Rochefort.” 


The Spirit of an Illinois Town, and 
The Little Rénault 


By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of 
“ The Lady of Fort St. John,” “ Old Kaskaskia,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

The first story relates to the Illinois of about two generations ago. 
The interesting narrative is lighted up with the charming heroine, 
the Spirit of the Illinois town. ‘‘ The Little Rénault”’ is a touch- 
ing episode'of Tonty’s life in Illinois in 1680. 


Miss Archer Archer 


By Ciara LovisE BuRNHAM, author of “The 
Wise Woman,” “Sweet Clover,” etc, 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Mrs. Burnham's large circle of readers ‘will gladly welcome this 
new and thoroughly interesting story. The scene is partly on the 
coast of Maine, partly at an old “ before-the-war”’ homestead in 
Virginia. Some chapters take in Fortress Monroe, Hygeia Hotel, 
and Washington. 


The Day of His Youth 


A Novel. By ALice Brown, author of “ Mea- 

dow Grass,” “By Oak and Thorn,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.00. 

A very readable story, showing in the most interesting way how 

sce in the solitude of the woods develops into a noble man- 


hrough the strong influence of love, through the suffering pro- 
duced by treachery in love, and by unselfish devotion to humanity. 


The Burglar Who Moved Paradise 


By HERBERT D, Warp, author of “ The White 
Crown, and Other Stories.” With an intro- 
duction by EL1zABETH STUART PHELPs. 16mo, 
$1.25. Riverside Paper Series, soc. [May 15.] 
Good readers will ber Miss Phelps’s stories, “An Old Maid’s 
Paradise”’ and *‘ Burglars in Paradise.” Mr. Ward has taken pos- 


session of Paradise, and in this entertaining book tells how it was 
moved—by water. It will be an excellent summer book. 








Sold by Booksellers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, - - 


Sent post-paid by 


Boston 
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HAVE NOW READY 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 


$ A California Story. By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.”” With 
Hilda Strafford. illustrations by Eric Paps. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. : 

This is the first novel Miss Harraden has written since her memorable ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.” It is a story of 
Californian life, and depicts the scenes in which Miss Harraden has for the last year or two been living. It is written with fine 
literary and artistic appreciation. Miss Harraden, during her sojourn in the West, has been much impressed by the homesickness 
of those who have sought to create a new home and fairer prospects out on the Californian ranches. The forlorn feeling that 
overtakes the exile; the quickened sense of remembered joys, intensified by the imagination amid the loneliness of the life ; the 
self-sacrificing toil of years~out of materials like these Miss Harraden has constructed a tragic tale of vivid power and fresh 


interest. 
By MAX PEMBERTON 


sa+7 ; By Max PEMBERTON, Author of “A Puritan’s Wife,” ‘The Little Huguenot,” 
Christine of the Hills.  hyttipregnable City,” ete, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. ; ' 

**A story which, as a work of art, has more enduring merit than anything he has yet published—a story which is told with 
such diginity and distinction, such reticence, restraint, and disdain of the cheap ‘effects’ of the sensation-monger, as to win the 
warm admiration of every one who takes the craft of letters seriously. Each chapter is, so to speak, constructed with a false 
bottom, which gives way under the reader’s foot and tumbles him headforemost into the chapters immediately following.”— 


Coulson Kernahan. 
OTHER BOOKS BY MR. PEMBERTON 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


Th 66 ” Tr ; By Paut LEIcEsTER Forp, Author of “The Honor- 
~~ Great 3 K. & A. ain Robber y . able Peter Stirling,” ‘* The Story of an Untold Love.” 
mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A novel that is admirable reading, for it is sure to rouse the interest of the most listless reader and to keep him on tenter- 
hooks to the happy ending, when all the mystery and complications are satisfactorily settled. The story is entitled ‘‘ The Great 
*K, & A.’ Train Robbery.” It is, of course, a tale of the West, and the holding up of the K. & A. train has no parallel in all 
railroad history. The story is told in first-class style, and the exciting incidents that follow the “hold-up” move almost as 
rapidly as an express train. It is bound to be widely and appreciatively read. 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


; By Epmunp Gossg, Author of “ Questions at Issue,” ‘‘ Hours ina Library,” “ Criti- 
17th Century Studies. cal Kit Kats,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The object of Mr. Gosse in this book is to do for some of the lesser writers of the 17th century what modern criticism has 
done, ona pesteve larger scale, for Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden; ane to give them a more thorough consideration and a 
more detailed biography from the viewpoint of modern literary criticism. Of Mr. Gosse’s ability to attack such a labor, of his 
style, and his fine intuitive perceptions, it is perhaps unnecessary to speak. The men considered are Lodge, Webster, Rowlands, 
Herrick, Crashaw, Cowley, Etheridge, and others. 

ALSO BY EDMUND GOSSE 
CRITICAL KIT KATS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD 
The Dominant Note, and Other Stories. F.Weidiy Woman’ Aunt Anne,” ete, “iam, $135, 


“ The qualities that Re to make up the amuciag short story have been here exhibited in an unusual degree. The faculty 
Mrs. Clifford showed in ‘The Love Letters of a Worldly Woman’ to tell a story, and tell it well, has not been lost by her 
in these stories, but has rather been concentrated, making of each story an abbreviated novel, and of each character a study ready 
for a more detailed and more minute characterization.” 


By WALTER RAYMOND 


+ By WALTER RAYMOND, Auth * Lov "a * ote. x 
Charit Chance. AY ri or of ** Love and Quiet Life In the Smoke of War,” etc. 12mo 

Mr. aymond’s work has at last received in England the recognition which it deserves, where “Gentleman Upcott’s 
Daughter,” ‘‘Sam and Sabina,” “ Love and Quiet Life,” and “In the Smoke of War” have met with the most hearty appre- 
ciation. ‘Charity Chance” shows the same delicacy of spirit and fine penetrative insight which is characteristic of his genius,— 
for it is nothing less than genius that is evinced in his work,—and ‘* Charity Chance”’ is sure to strengthen Mr. Raymond’s repu- 


tation both here and in 
NEW STORIES AND TALES 


The Si of the Spider. cs MitrForp, Author of ‘* The White Shield, '’ etc., etc. 12mo, cleth, 


“Mr. Bertram Mitford’s well-established renown asa brilliant racontexr of South African adventure will be considerably 
enhanced by his latest story, which positively bristles with incidents of the most startling and amusing character."’ 


By Anna L. GLynn. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A Pearl of the Realm. ° An interesting and well-planned tale of the reign of Charles I of England. 
The historical flavor is racy of the time, and the story is constructed with much ingenuity and cleverness. 








Chun Ti-K By C. A. Regs. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
ung. “ Extracts humorous, analytic, pathos deepening into the tragic, might be taken from the 
book almost at random. This picture of Chinese village life illustrates the author's gift for conveying the effect of a large canvas 


upon a small panel with a few master-touches of the brush.”—T7he American. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 5th Ave. and 21st Street, NEW YORK 
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NOTES 


Y virtue of some years spent in not 
publishing books Mr. Edward 
Bellamy has come to deserve a 


ue) ey 
BI Lg distinction he would not have 
, attained by many volumes. 


QU (ua Looking Backward had a success 

which would have plunged most 
men headlong into the arms of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons for a collected edition, after a 
spirited and semi-annual issue of books. But Mr. 
Bellamy, having for the moment delivered his 
message, was silent. He deserves from the public 
proof that it has not forgotten him. Looking Back- 
ward was a sensation, and in many quarters called 
sensational. Whatever Egua/ity, the new book, 
may be like, its author’s motives, as a result of his 
past reticence, are unimpeachable. In whatever 
form he may put his message, Mr. Bellamy has given 
earnest that he writes because he believes there is 
something to be said, not merely because there is 
a bank account to be increased. 












Meanwhile, others have not been idle. The 
editor of Pearson’s Magazine has been investigating 
the rate at which various English writers compose. 
The result is rather portentous, unless one has abid- 
ing faith in the virtues of a ‘‘fine frenzy’’ and 
considerable scorn of the /asor lime. In one day 
it is the habit of Mr. Robert Barr, Mr. Frankfort 
Moore, and Mr. W. L. Alden to write 4,000 
words, ‘* John Strange Winter’s’’ figure varies 
from 3,000 to 4,000; Dr. Conan Doyle’s, from 
1,500 to 2,000. Mr. Max Pemberton’s is 1,500; 
Mr. William Le Queux’s, the same; and Sir Walter 
Besant’s, 1,000. The criticism ‘‘John Oliver 
Hobbes’’ would probably make on these confessions 
is contained in her own. She is accustomed to 
write at the average rate of 150 words a day. 
Some writers are too irregular in their habits to be 
able to estimate. Mr. Crockett has done as many as 
5,000 and as few as 800 words. Mr. Hall Caine 
does perhaps 6,000 in three or four days. 

It would be interesting to hear from Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Meredith. 


In the course of time Americans are likely to suf- 
fer the tremor and agitation which ‘‘ The Celtic Re- 
naissance’’ has been causing in London literary circles. 
The publication of The Evergreen in Edinburgh by 
Professor Geddes was the tangible and miitant mani- 
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festation of the movement, whose best-known names 
are W. B. Yeats and Fiona Maccleod. Lately, 
considerable turmoil was created because it was an- 
nounced that Edinburgh was preparing a collected 
edition of Miss Maccleod’s works. ‘This seemed 
to be carrying the thing rather too far, as the lady 
has been known only three years, and is, at best, re- 
sponsible for only four or five volumes. The critics 
protested (as they did not at Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
pleasantry of calling his initial volume Tbe Works of 
Max Beerbohbm). Mr. William Sharp corrected 
the statement by alleging a mere revision and reissue 
of the books. But the spirit of adventure was 
abroad, and it was next asserted that Miss Mac- 
cleod was a mere fiction, had never been seen, and 
in fact masked Mr. William Sharp, who claimed 
cousinship with the unknown, and had been writing 
auto-criticism in dealing with her. It was rejoined 
that she moved, young and beautiful, in Edinburgh’s 
best society, and could climb mountains to admira- 
tion. ‘The question probably arose from the fact 
that Mr. Sharp and Miss Maccleod have very 
similar handwritings, and enliven their pages by the 
use of the same brand of vivid purple ink. At any 
rate, the tempest, though small, was amusing. 


The typical bibliophile is a modest and a retiring 
person, at least when no auction is in progress. At 
all times something of secretiveness pertains to the 
character, and he shuns a revelation of his sources 
of supply. If this were not so, almost any collector 
could write a startling essay On the Undesirability of 
Descendants. He would argue—granting him to be 
unselfish as well as honest—that in self-defense men of 
genius should resist the impulse to marry and propa- 
gate; and he would maintain the thesis with im- 
pressive anecdotes, showing the promptitude with 
which heirs get rid of things that the first owner 
held sacred. For instance: A Boston teamster con- 
veyed to a Cambridge ‘‘dump,’’ the other day, a 
wagon-load of letters and the like that had belonged 
to a man who, as statesman and scholar, enjoyed 
the friendship of innumerable celebrities. When the 
teamster ‘‘touched a match to the stuff,’’ as he 
graphically phrased it, a pious hand snatched a few 
of the sheets that lay nearest. These proved to in- 
clude such trifles as seven letters from Lowell, 
thirteen from Whittier, and more than twenty from 
Holmes,— not to mention autograph ‘‘ examples ”’ 
of Locker-Lampson, Charles Sumner, Dr. Parsons, 
John Pendleton Kennedy, and men of lesser note. 
The remainder of the wagon-load vanished in flame 
and smoke. 


It is not to be disputed that old letters, like old 
books, take up room and collect dust. Housemaids, 
and other persons who consider life from the point 
of view of the ‘*second girl,’’ have little taste for 
such impedimenta. Moreover, no one denies that 
these letters might have been put to worse use than 


material for a bonfire. They might have been with- 
held from the scavenger who drives a cart, and 
turned over to some other scavenger who manufac- 
tures biographies. Perhaps, indeed, criticism should 
be forborne in view of the fact that they were not, 
like the books of certain other eminent Bostonians, 
hustled to the auction-room. The thrifty heir is, 
on the whole, a more depressing spectacle than the 
heir that is overmastered by the house-cleaning 
passion. 


Left to a library, the letters might have been pre- 
served: and they might not have been. Recent 
experience proves that the librarians of great institu- 
tions will join the unholy scramble for blood-money, 
and, on the poor plea that they have << dupli- 
cates,’’ gut the private libraries that were willed to 
be kept intact. Therefore our essayist might de- 
mand, if there is no middle course, if a man’s books 
and manuscripts must be burned or sold, if evena 
librarian, receiving them in bulk, is helpless against 
the temptation to gain ten cents by selling the volume 
of which he already has a copy,— what is a man to 
do? If he considers precedent, he will perceive it 
futile to expect that, by way of tribute to his 


memory, his books shall be kept together. That 
would be sheer sentimentalisms and heirs and 
librarians are never sentimental. Shall one go 


through his own treasures with fire and sword? 
Shall he, in the interest of decency, exterminate his 
family? Or shall he not rather refuse to rear a 
family? Better—-one must conclude—that the 
great man live uncompanioned, and spare his shade 
the pangs that must be felt even in Paradise when 
inheritors of his own blood begin to chaffer with the 
junkman! 


The literary jingo has again bobbed up on the 
Pacific Coast. In a recent issue of the San Francisco 
Examiner, Mr. F. B. Millard rages at some length 
over the Californian inappreciation of Californian 
work. ‘Literary disloyalty here is not merely 
passive, but aggressive. Many of us would sooner 
read a bad story of southern California by a cheap 
English writer than a good one by Margaret Collier 
Graham, and will urge the merits of common work 
by common foreigners and common Easterners 
rather than uncommon work from such uncommon 
minds as Ambrose Bierce and Emma Frances 
Dawson.”” 


«< Our literary disloyalty,’’ Mr. Millard con- 
tinues, ‘is getting to be well known in the East. 
A gentleman who had written an excellent novel of 
Californian life recently showed me a letter from a 
publisher in which were these words: 

«<«Your book has admirable qualities, and we 
like it very much. You have the misfortune, how- 
ever, to have written it in a way that should appeal 
more to Californians than to others. The experience 
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of publishers of purely Californian works is that they 
invariably run behind in sales. In California, where 
one would naturally expect to have good sales for 
such a work, very few copies could be sold. Your 
people don’t support their writers, no matter how 
clever they may be. ’’’ 


If it be true that Californians refuse to recognize 
good work done by their own people, we gladly 
join our anathema to the Examiner’s, but the fact 
remains that a good book does not depend on the 
place of its publication for its success. Indeed, it 
makes little difference whether a bdok comes from 
Portland, Maine, or Topeka, Kansas, and it is un- 
reasoning and absurd to maintain that because a 
book is issued in San Francisco, it should necessarily 
be read there. The economics of publication and 
distribution may demand that the production of books 
which hope for anything more than a local appeal 
should be concentrated in a few large cities, but a 
really good book will succeed anywhere. It is, 
after all, the book that counts, and why we should 
complain because we do not find as much pleasure in 
the works of some obscure Californian as in those of 
men famous the world over for the things they have 
achieved, is beyond our understanding. 


Mr. Millard’s raging about the lack of apprecia- 
tion of native writers brings up the perennial ques- 
tion of literary centers. Can Malta Bend, Mis- 
souri, be a literary center, even if it does encourage 
its own writers? Is the environment of people who 
recognize his own work all an artist demands? Can 
San Francisco be so stimulating as to keep her artists 
once they become tomewhat independent? Can 
Chicago? Can Bosson? Can New York? As a matter 
of fact, most American literary men outside New York 
would like to be there. A large proportion of New 
York writers would prefer London, and a good 
part of London longs for Paris. 


Chicago isan admirable subject for investigation,and 
perhaps the moment has come when a few plain truths 
may well be publicly acknowledged. By reading Sir 
Walter Besant in Zhe Author, by noting the amiable 
fancies on the subject of which Chicago correspond- 
ents deliver themselves before London literary 
clubs, and by reading chance articles in the Western 
press, one may gain an extraordinary idea of Chicago 
as a literary center. Chicago does support Chicago 
authors. It buys their books largely. It sets thou- 
sands of its women, banded together in clubs, to 
studying their work. It believes in Chicago as a 
literary center. And meanwhile almost every writer 
who stays here does so by force of circumstance, 
rather than from inclination. Every year there are 
more writers, and more who cannot go away, and in 
time the atmosphere may excite artists to their best 
endeavor. 


There is nothing more deluding to the poor di- 
sciple of the literary bureaus than the occasional 
notice in the papers of the fabulous prices received 
by Mr. Kipling and Mr. Anthony Hope for their 
writings. It is the encouragement which leads to 
utter despair, and not even Sir Walter Besant’s 
worthy Society of Authors can overcome the inevi- 
table disappointment. In the light of these tales of 
fortune, the actual accounts of authors and publish- 
ers are interesting and instructive reading. In the 
last issue of La Reowe Blanche, M. Auguste Cordier 
gives some illuminating extracts from Stendhal, and 
m spite of the years gone by, conditions are not 
much changed. 


In 1817 Stendhal published his Lives of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Métatase. He was forced to pay 
the expenses of publication himself. The loss was 
$358. Later in the same year he issued, also at 
his own expense, the History of Painting in Italy: 
loss, $354. Three years later he published De 
1’ Amour. ‘This was in two volumes, and although 
the publisher paid for the manufacture, the book had 
no sale, and Stendhal received nothing. After that, 
things improved. In 1826 he was paid $200 for 
two volumes; in 1827, $240 for three volumes; in 
1829, $300 for two volumes; in 1831, $300 for 
two volumes. During the next eight years he 
received $812 Altogether. In twenty-two years, 
from the publication of his first book until he had 
issued La Chartreuse de Parme, and was famous, 
Stendhal’s entire receipts from his writings amounted 
to $1,140, an average of $50 a year. And yet 
people wondered that he did not leave his sister a 
fortune. 


Now that a balm has been found for Mr. Joseph 
Pennell’s lacerated feelings by the payment of $250, 
and a legal decision that a lithograph and a ‘¢ trans- 
fer-lithograph’’ are artistically the same things, 
there would be no need of calling attention to the 
action brought by him for libel against the editor of 
the Saturday Review and the art-critic, Mr. Sickert, 
but for the humors to which the trial incidentally gave 
rise. Here, as on several previous notorious occasions, 
Mr. Whistler graciously assumed the cap and bells 
for the entertainment of the lovers of epigram, 
and the mystification of the twelve honest men and 
true who acted as special jurymen in the process. 
Mr. Whistler seemed to have been in excellent 
form, and recalled the spirit of his best days, when 
he was making enemies by those gentle arts of which 
he is a past master. In furtherance of clearness it 
may be noted, in passing, that Mr. Pennell discov- 
ered that he felt very badly over some remarks made 
upon his illustrations for an edition of Washington 
Irving’s Albambra, by Mr. Sickert, who further 
aggravated the offense by printing them in the Sat- 
urday Review. We have examined the critic’s 
article, and have been impressed less by the venom- 
ous character of the libelous passage, than by the ex- 
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treme moderation of the whole production. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Pennell does not possess our serenity. 
He did not relish having any one call his attention 
to the impropriety of describing a transfer-lithograph 
as a genuine lithograph; nor was he able to receive 
with complacency the invitation to reread an article 
he once wrote upon Professor Herkomer in the 
course of which he reminded the Professor that 
photo-zinc reproductions of pen-drawings are not 
etchings. 


The only feature of the detail of the past which he 
was willing to re-enact was to imitate the Professor, 
and bring suit for libel against his critic and the 
editor of the journal which sheltered the objection- 
able article. Mr. Whistler’s services were invited, 
and lavishly contributed during the first day of the 
trial. His manner was, as usual, airy and con- 
temptuous; his logic deliciously inconsequential. 
Whether it had any direct influence on the special 
jurymen is a question into which it is not necessary 
to go. His asides, certainly, were received with 
peals of laughter by the public. Mr. Brigham, who 
appeared for Mr. Sickert, asked the witness if he 
objected to being called, as he was in the libelous 
Saturday Review article, ‘*a genius.”’ ‘It 
depends on what source it comes from,’’ answered 
Mr. Whistler airily. ‘*Do you object to Mr. 
Sickert saying so?’’ asked Mr. Brigham. ‘It is 
a very proper observation for him to make, and I 
have no objection,’’ retorted the witness. Mr. 
Whistler protested his sympathy for Mr. Pennell 
in his present affliction, but disclaimed any pecuni- 
ary connection with his suit for libel. Asked if 
there was any truth in the idea that he was sharing 
the costs, he answered: ‘* Nothing, but the light- 
ness and delicacy of the suggestion,’’ and scored 
another titter from the audience. It strikes us 
that the editor and the critic of the Saturday Review 
by the payment of $250 to Mr. Pennell, were not 
overcharged for their amusement. 


Having in mind solely the dignity of the craft, 
and the reputations of the industrious literary 
geniuses, we pointed out, a while ago, that authors 
could not afford to dispose of their work to the syn- 
dicates unconditionally, since by so doing their sig- 
natures were frequently exploited as ‘* features’’ in 
our discredited and vulgar ‘* yellow journals.’’ 
What was good business on the part of the syndi- 
cates was loss of prestige, in the future at all 
events, with the authors. The necessity of such 
precaution on the part of authors for some form of 
control over their own work seemed self-evident, and 
it was our confident belief that the suggestion would 
recommend itself to the profession generally, and 
would especially commend itself to our ‘‘reformers.’’ 
In this THe Cuap-Boox was unfortunately mistaken. 
Defending the dignity of the literary craft, it ran 
afoul of what appears to be one of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
favorite principles. The eminent divine, and loqua- 


cious champion of social regeneration, does not, so 
far as is known, deal with the publishers and the 
editors through the syndicates. Directness is his 
rule of conduct, as of speech. Therefore, the Doc- 
tor peddles his own wares; and it has not escaped 
the attention of the observant that he has manifested 
of late a decided preference for Sunday editors, and 
not for the editors of reputable Sunday journals 
either, but for the ripest specimens of degeneracy. 
Mr. Hearst has not as yet publicly announced that 
the Madison Square divine is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Yourna/, but there is an 
impression abroad that if the relation is not actual, 
an understanding exists between the proprietor of 
the ‘‘yellow’’ abomination and the clergyman, 
which amounts to the same thing. 


If the inference is incorrect, nothing is easier 
made than acorrection. Nothing certainly could be 
more interesting to the curious than for the Doctor 
to explain the processes by which his patronage of 
decadent journalism has been reconciled with his 
ardent zeal for social reform. Meanwhile, it may 
be noted that on the rare occasions when the jour- 
nalizing ministers of the Gospel have been taunted 
into speaking of their reprehensible practice, they 
have invariably drawn a distinction between writing 
for a degenerate newspaper as a member of its staff, 
and writing for it as an occasional contributor. 
They pretend to be greatly distressed that their fine 
rhetoric and weighty ‘‘ messages’’ should be ex- 
ploited as Sunday ‘<< features,’’ and sadly protest 
their inability to control the actions of the editor, 
who, having purchased their ‘‘ copy ”’ (it is need- 
less to add for a generous consideration), is at 
liberty to use it wherever and whenever he chooses. 
Sir Edwin Arnold challenged this right when his 
polyglot Muse was tricked into declaiming in the 
interests of Bovril. ‘To be sure, there have been 
more complete incarnations of common sense than 
is represented in Sir Edwin’s case, but, for all that, 
he was on the right track when he entered suit for 
the recovery of his misappropriated property; and 
the yellow-journal divines might do worse than fol- 
low his example. 


The death of William Taylor Adams (Oliver 
Optic) has again called public attention to the enor- 
mous vogue which may be attained by an author whose 
work neither claims nor obtains attention as ‘¢ litera- 
ture.’? Oliver Optic has been probably the most 
widely read of American authors. From the age 
of thirty-four to that of seventy he wrote steadily and 
produced about 130 volumes and more than 1,000 
short stories. (Of course, the wonder is that the 
rate of production should have been so long contin- 
ued. Mr. Clinton Ross, for example, among our 
younger writers, is producing at a much higher rate, 
but it is questionable whether he or the public can 
allow this to continue for forty years.) Of Oliver 
Optic’s books more than 2,000,000 copies have been 
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sold. Yet they were never widely advertised, their 
appearance was never ‘‘an event,’” they were never 
reviewed in the critical journals. The case is curi- 
ously characteristic of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
This was no success of the salacious, such as the in- 
credible popularity of Albert Ross. Mr. Adams 
was a benevolent, kindly old gentleman, and his 
readers at farm and fireside loved his books for their 
‘<heart to heart’’ qualities. He was not a bad 
writer; he was not a good writer. But he had the 
rare good fortune to be ignored by the critics. 


The paradox of the publishing trade is the triumph 
of the unadvertised, the success of the uncriticised. 
In speaking of periodicals we must talk of the sub- 
merged nine tenths. ‘The magazines which never 
rise to the surface are the ones which permeate the 
country; the papers which the critics have never 
seen are as household words throughout the land. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal is the most widely read 
of the known magazines. It is the best example of 
what: its class may hope to attain. In Lord & 
Thomas’s Advertisers’ Directory it is rated at 
739,507 copies. This, of course, is a tremendous 
circulation, and indeed the business success of this 
publication has been amply commented upon. But 
this figure sinks into comparative insignificance beside 
1,252,325, which is the circulation of the monthly 
magazine, Comfort, published in Augusta, Maine. 
We have never seen a copy of Comfort, nor heard 
its name uponthe lips of any human being, yet it is 
the most widely read publication of the country. 
An advertisement in this same Directory asserts that 
it is **the only monthly in the world printed in five 
bright lithographic colors,’? which is the only spe- 
cific information we have been able to obtain on 
the subject. 

The publicly known magazines do not always fur 
nish information as to their circulation, but for the 
present comparison approximate figures will serve. 
Muasey’ s claim is for half a million. McClure’s and 
the Cosmopolitan send out 300,000 copies each. 
Harper’s we find put down at 175,000, The Cen- 
tury something over 150,000, Scribner’s and Frank 
Leslie’s perhaps 125,000. These figures are con- 
siderable. Yet The Hearthstone of New York is 
rated at 600,000, Zhe Delineator at 500,000, The 
People’s Home Fournal at 315,000, The Ladies’ 
World at 379,800, The Home Treasury at 200,000, 
Hours at Home at 210,000, Fashions at 200,000, 
The American Nation at 160,000, The Fireside Gem 
at 140,000, Good Literature at 191,000. These 
figures must be flattering to the metropolitan pride 
of New York, yet we cannot but feel that Augusta, 
Maine, is the real publishing center of our country. 
Besides Comfort, with its million and a quarter, it 
has I//ustrated Good Stories, 479,000; Hearth and 
Home, 392,800; Illustrated Happy Hours, 351,000; 
Vickery’s Fireside Visitor, 330,000; and Home 
Treasury, 200,000. 


= 


In the West, Chicago makes a fair showing with 
The Saturday Blade (said to circulate mostly in 
rural Texas), 275,000, and the Chicago Ledger, 
140,000. Springfield, Ohio, however, seems to 
mark the natural course of the Star of Empire. 
There are published Farm and Fireside, 315,000; 
Thé Woman's Home Companion, 223,000; Farm 
News, 100,000; Womankind, 60,000. 

The domesticity of the names shows with what 
affection these publications must be cherished, and 
is almost as disheartening as the figures of the circu- 
lation. Not alone must the Messrs. Harper Brothers 
sorrow over their 175,000. Tbe Atlantic Monthly, 
15,000, cannot comfortably learn that in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa (where the Cherry Sisters come from), 
Good Things, a monthly literary magazine, has arrived 
at nearly the same figures. 








IN LOVE’S CONFES.- 
SIONAL 


NLY the lily shall shrive me 
Of my passion and my pain; 
Only the rose shall revive me 


From death unto life again. 
O lily, white to see, 
O rose of mystery, 
Hear me confess! 


I was a lover from birth, — 
Flower of the earth! 

Love’s thoughts were mine from a boy, — 
Flower of love’s joy! 

Love’s words were mine through youth, — 
Flower of love’s truth! 

Love’s deeds were mine, man-grown, — 
Flower of love’s throne! 

Thoughts, words, deeds, were his, — 
Flower of one bliss! 


I was a lover from birth, — 
Flower of the earth! 

My thoughts were love’s from a boy, — 
Desire, not joy! 

My words were love’s through youth, — 
Prayer, not truth! 

My deeds were love’s, man-grown, — 
Defeat, not his throne! 

Thoughts, words, deeds, were his, — 
Pain, not bliss! 


From my thoughts in which love sighs, 
From my words in which love cries, 
From my deeds in which love dies, 

White lily, shrive me! 
With love’s thoughts wherefrom joy springs, 
With love’s words wherein truth sings, 
With love’s deeds wherewith heaven rings, 

My rose, revive me! 

G. E. Woopzerry. 
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THE CAPTIVES 


HE lions at the Zoo ‘¢ bring sad thoughts 
to the mind’’; they chiefly, for they are 
the most impressive figures among our 
poor hostages. The pretty moons of 

color, cream or bronze, pulsating along their tawny 
sides, seem but so many outer ripples of a heart- 
ache subtle enough to move your own, Couchant, 
with a droop of the bearded chest, or erect, with 
an eternal restless four steps and back again, they 
drag through, in public, their defeated days. It is 
inconceivable that we should attach the idea of 
depravity toa lion. Surely, it is no count against 
him that he can kill those of us who are adjacent, 
and juicy! In the roomy name of reciprocity, why 
not? Yet what he can do, he leaves undone. A 
second glance at him corrects inherited opinion: 


««T trow that countenance cannot lie.’’ 


Benignity sits there, and forebearance; else we 
know not what such things mean. ‘Those golden 
eyes, pools of sunlit water, make one remember no 
blood-curdling hap; but rather the gracious legendry 
of long ago: how a lion buried the Christian peni- 
tent in the lone Egyptian sands, and another gam- 
boled in the thronged Coliseum, kissing the feet of 
the Christian youth, when the task laid upon him, 
in his hunger, was to rend his body in twain. 
Something about the lion reminds one of certain 
sculptured Egyptian faces. This great intellectual 
mildness, when blended with enormous power 
(power which in him must be expressed physically, 
or we were too dull to feel it), appears to some 
merely sly and sinister. Incredible goodness we 
label as hypocrisy. For the ultimate quality in the 
expression of the lion is its sweetness. He may be, 
as one hears him called, the king of brutes, but the 
gentleman among brutes he is, beyond a doubt. He 
has tolerance, dignity, and an oak-leaf cleanliness. 
With passing accuracy, Landor or William Morris 
is often described as *‘ leonine’’; but the real lion- 
men of England are the thin and mild dynamos: 
Pitt, Newman, Nelson. In these are the long aus- 
tere lines of the cheek, the remote significant gaze, 
the look of inscrutable purpose and patience. As 
Theseus says, smiling upon his Hippolyta, of the 
lion in the masque of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, ‘*A very gentle beast, and of good con- 
science ’’! 

Year after year, so long as the splendid creatures 
are cheapened ‘‘to make a Roman holiday,’’ they 
move not so much under protest as with black sullen 
fatalism. We have all seen them rise to the lash in 
the hands of a spangled circus female, who must end, 
forsooth, by inserting her pomatumed head in their 
too-enduring jaws; and it is not unusual for them to 
spring at the just-closed door, with the fell strength 
of that soft and terrible left fore paw. Their action 
is, of course, perfunctory; and since they are no- 
toriously brave, and not to be cowed, obedience in 


them has a strange pathos. They are trained to sit 
up, and roll barrels, and fire cannon, and jump 
hoops; yes, even to scowl and swear, to the terror 
of *‘*men, women, and Herveys,’’ between the 
scenes of their bitter comedy; yet the clown’s cir- 
cumstance cannot touch a hair of those mournful 
magnific heads. Their sleep is broken with poked 
umbrellas, and a patter of foolish nuts and cookies; 
and, from a dream of the fragrant jungles and the 
torrents of home, they come anew upon the cyclo- 
rama of human faces, and the babble of foreign 
tongues. They live no longer from hand to mouth, 
as they do in their native haunts; their needs, nay, 
their whims, are studied and gratified; they serve 
painters, naturalists, schoolboys; they give employ- 
ment; they call forth thought, love, courage. An 
many sympathizers and well-wishers are short- 
sighted enough to congratulate caged animals, and 
think them happily circumstanced. Your point of 
view depends, perhaps, on how much passion for 
out-of-doors, for solitude, is in your own blood; 
and on your sense of the lengths to which human 
interference may go with the works of God. We 
give lives subjected to our laudable curiosity strange 
exchanges; for moss knee-deep, and the dews and 
aroma of the woody ground, a raised sawdust floor; 
and for an outlook through craggy glens, 


«Chamber from chamber parted with wavering | 


arras of leaves,’ 


a whitewashed wall, seven feet high, a stucco sky 
which has not the look of Nubia, nor Barbary, nor 
Arabia any more. 

Our father Adam is said to have dwelt in peace 
with all the beasts in his Garden. And there is no 
evidence in the Mosaic annals that it was they who 
became perverted, and broke faith with man! 
Marry, man himself, in the birth of his moral ugli- 
ness, set up the hateful division, estranged these in- 
estimable friends, and then, unto everlasting, pur- 
sues, maligns, subjugates, and kills the beings braver, 
shrewder, and more innocent than he. He has 
wrested from its beautiful meaning his ‘‘ dominion 
over them.’’ Power made him tyrannous, and 
tyranny bred in its victims hate and revenge and 
fear, and from the footfall of man all creation flees 
away, unless, indeed, as in Swift’s most telling alle- 
gory where the cultured Houyhnhnms may succeed 
in subjecting the Yahoos. For man alone is the 
fallen angel of the lower order: 


«« The King, from height of all his painted glory ’’ 


has sunk into vulgar dreams of coercion, breathing 
dual impiety against his Maker and his mates. Save 
him, there is no other perverted animal; not one 
clad otherwise, or minded otherwise, than his arche- 
type. Men in sealskins; women in swansdown, 
with heron-aigrettes; children in cocoon-spun silk, 
their hands and feet in strange sheathings torn from 
the young of the goat and the cow;— what are 
these but ludicrous violators of the decencies of the 
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universe? If there be beasts in Heaven ‘* with eye 
down-dropt’’ upon the temperate and polar zones, 
they cannot lack diversion. It is, moreover, part 
of our plot to deny them immortality, and to attempt 
to interpose our jurisdiction, in such abstruse matters 
between them and their author, towards whom they 
yet bear an unshamed front. For man the animal 
is but a beggarly lump. He has never shown him- 
self so provident as the ant, so ingenious as the 
beaver, so faithful as the dove, so forgiving as the 
hound. His senses are eternally below par; his 
artistic faculties are befogged. The humblest thrush 
is an architect and musician by eldest family tra- 
dition, while it takes him a thousand years to con- 
ceive an ogee arch and a viol d’amore. And 
having driven from his pestilential company the 
whole retinue of dear esquires, he began shame- 
facedly to reclaim them to his service. The horse 
came back, generously hiding his apprehensions; the 
pig and the hen mechanically, at the prospect of 
free bed and board; the dog with his glad concilia- 
tion; the cat with her aristocrat reserves. These 
abide with us, suffer through us, are persuasive and 
voluble, and endeavor to reconcile us with the 
great majority of wild livers, from whom we are 
divorced. In vain do they so press upon us our 
own lack of logic. We address them individually: 
‘*You, O immigrant, are personally pleasing unto 
me, but your fellows, your blood-relations, your 
customs in your own country,— ach Himmel!’ 
Our popular speech insults them at every turn: ‘‘ as 
silly as a goose,’’ ‘* as vain as a peacock,’’ ‘‘as ugly 
as arat,’’ ‘as obstinate as a mule,’’ ‘‘as cross as a 
bear,’ ‘‘as dirty as a dog,’’ ‘‘as sick as a dog,”’ 
‘to be hanged like a dog,’’ ‘*a dog’s life,’’ 
««Cur!’’ «*Puppy!’’ Surely, no class of crea- 
tures, unless Jews in the twelfth century, has ever 
undergone such groundless contumely. Every word 
of Shylock’s famous plea stands good for them, as 
also its close. ‘* If you prick us, do we not bleed? 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison 
us, do we not die? and, if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, 
we will resemble you in that.’? When we hear 
of a writer who advises the practice of ‘*cour- 
tesy’’ towards animals, and of a little girl who 
hoarded up wisdom from the speech of a turtle, our 
memories couple them as Alice —and Sir Arthur 
Helps —in Wonderland. If it be in Usopia alone 
that murderous ‘‘sport’’ is impossible, and that 
only there it breeds rational pity when, after a 
day’s run, ‘‘a harmless and fearfull Hare should be 
devourd by strong, fierce, and cruell Dogges,’’ 
how far are we not from the time when modern 
conscientiousness shall make us just even to the 
exiles pent in a menagerie? Our laws deal with 
these in a spirit of the most flagrant injustice. While 
every jury allows for reprisals, when dealing with 
human crime, no biped else, and no quadruped, 
with however blameless a record, under whatever 


provocation, can be allowed an instant’s hearing, 
when so much as suspected of a transgression. A 
leopard here at the Zoo revolts, perhaps for no 
specific cause. He is tired of being enslaved, and 
would resume sincerity. He offends; he is exe- 
cuted, leaving ineradicable influences among the 
cages, as if their Danton had gone by, audible 
again: ‘* Que mon nom soit fiétri; que la France soit 
libre!’ Or the keeper abominably abuses a certain 
elephant, a very saint for patience, a genius for 
cleverness, a hero for humor; and six years after, 
the same elephant, in another duchy, spies his old 
tormentor, winds his lithe proboscis about his waist, 
and neatly cracks him against a wall. A dozen in- 
fluential persons plead, as defense for the assassin, 
his unparalleled nobleness of character; but the pub- 
lic blood is up: he has to die. To some reforms we 
shall never come, for thought about them is deadened 
in us by the operation of our accursed generic pride. 
Our codes approximate too painfully to the largeness 
of the universal plan. We have, indeed, conceived 
of other suns, other systems, than ours; but the hope 
is slight that we can ever admit beasts, not to cer- 
tain terms of equality with our own esteemed species, 
but even to the personal pronoun, and a place in 
the divine economy. Arrogance is bad for us, and 
bad for them. ‘The very bliss of power is to pro- 
tect and forbear; could we learn it, we might, 
perhaps, inspire it in the shark, the jackal, and the 
butcher-bird. Meanwhile, in the maintenance of 
penal laws against our Ishmaels, it can at least be 
argued that, as yet, we know no better. As we are 
drowned in ignorance, it is inconceivable that we 
shall be hanged for sacrilege. Could we analyze 
the impressions of uncultivated persons, received 
from the centaurs in the Parthenon frieze, or the 
Sphinx of elder Egypt, we should probably discover 
that these are looked upon as mere monsters: a com- 
pound of man and horse, or of woman and lioness, 
the conception of which is abhorrent and distressing 
to the mind. (It is to be hoped that there are 
««stuck-up ’’ horses and lionesses to adopt the cor- 
responsive view.) But the artists of the race, from 
the world’s beginning, souls of a benign fancy, have 
gone on creating these mythic ‘* monsters.’’ Long- 
eared fauns abound, and mermaids with silver and 
vermilion scales, and angels borne on vast white 
gull-like wings: dear non-anatomical shapes, for 
the most part, full of odd charm, and of a spiritual 
application, which will last out until we are humble 
and humorous enough to read it. Now, on second 
thought, can we fail to see gravest changes adum- 
brating the subject. The Latin nations lag behind 
in conciliations, and England leads. There were 
not many, long ago, who passed the fraternal word 
to beasts: those who did so, Sidney, More, Vaughan, 
were the flower of their kind, and not without sus- 
picion of ‘*queerness.’” Lord Erskine, less than 
three generations back, suffered great obloquy for 
his championship of what we are almost ready to 
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concede as the ‘‘rights’’ of animals. Coleridge 
was well laughed at for saluting the ass’s little foal 
as his brother. But Burns was not laughed at for 
his field-mouse, nor Blake for his fy. And there is 
no single characteristic of modern life so novel, so 
significant, as the yearning affectionateness with 
which our youngest poets allude to fauna, and so 
adorn a moral, The habit has grown with them, 
until every Pan’s pipe breathes sweet pieties to the 
less articulate world. A line of Celia Thaxter’s, 
addressed to a mussel on the stormy Maine strand, 
has been their unconscious key-note. 


*« Thou thought of God!. . 
thou am [!”’ 


. what more than 


For Darwin has come and gone, and cut our 
boast from under us. 

On their own part, how benevolent are the es- 
tranged allies far away! how ready to resume ‘¢ the 
league of heart to heart’’ with some soul a little 
primal! Any one, indeed, may tame a wild thing 
by no deeper necromancy than a succession of sup- 
pers and kind words. Animals are disinterested 
also, and ready to serve without rewards. Ravens 
are gentle marketers for Elijah; the lions purr about 
the prophet Daniel; the shyest fish swim into 
Thoreau’s hand; S. Francis, in the tenderest of 
folk-tales, goes out to the hills, and reasons with 
the wicked wolf who sacks the Umbrian villages. 
He offers him free and ample maintenance, promises 
him immunity from the hunters, and brings him 
down among the women and children, to pledge 
himself to better behavior on his apologetic paw. 
S. Francis was not a very great fool: he was only 
Adam sane again, and interharmonized with the 
physical universe. The majority of infants still 
show pleasure at the sight of a beetle, or a toad. 
Of course, their grasp kills it; but that is not volun- 
tary, as the pleasure is. The fatuous parents, how- 
ever, are certain to change all that: toads, be it 
known, produce warts, and beetles sting. A lizard 
on a tree-trunk, a mink in the creek, a delicate gray 
squirrel on the stone wall (charming persons exclu- 
sively minding their own business), are at all times 
providentially provided for our sweet little boys to 
kill. Strange that, whereas, by Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, we creatures had our communications with 
creatures in one kindly language, we should now 
roam over the face of the earth, everywhere accost- 
ing our demonstrable superiors with a gun! Mr. 
Bryan, candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, went into the forest, the other day, for rest 
and recreation, and had a stroke of luck: he shot 
something. It was a beautiful doe. We learn 
from the newspapers that she had ‘* stood looking at 
him, without any fear.’’ Here is your typical high 
treason in these nice matters. Who will say but 
that the doe was about to give some sign? (a donne 
Surieusement a penser. Blind bullies, sodden usurpers 
that we are! It is our dense policy to rebuff the 


touching advances of our old allies and kindred. 
Not Rheecus only instinctively bruises the ambas- 
sador bee, and stifles the immortal message. 

If the Oriental religions have any mission to dis- 
charge in our behalf, let them teach us speedily, 
through any gracious superstition whatsoever, their 
grave respect for animal life. When we are thor- 
oughly converted, we shall not only cease to vivisect, 
but manumit our slaves of the exhibition-hall and 
the Zoo: we shall hear no longer from the lion- 
house the fell, foreboding sound, as of Vercingetorix, 
Jugurtha, Zenobia, all together, imploring the gods 
for vengeance upon Rome. ‘The captives have 
borne their fate, yet not quite dispassionately. They 
lose, behind bars, day by day, something of them- 
selves hard to part with; and they know it: but 
they are no atheists. Outside is the hateful city, 
but the sun also, bringing strange fancies to them as 
it crosses the threshold. So much lies back of them, 
in that cell of humiliation, where they were not 
born! What if there should be freedom again for 
them, beyond death? Some thought as profound 
surges this morning in a vast antiphonal cry among 
the tanks and cages, and shakes, in passing, the soul 
of man. 


««O socii, neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum, 
O passi graviora! dabit deus his quoque finem.”’ 


Louise Imocen GuIney. 





A RUSE DE GUERRE 


HEN daintie Daphne, inne ye Towne, 
To take ye Aire doth goe, 
Shee dons a masque to hide hr Fayce 
From everie ogling Beau: 
A Trifle, made of Silke and Lace, — 
And, oh! ye saucie, winsome Grace 
Yt lies hr Masque below! 





For me shee tooke awaie hr Masque: 

Hope inne my Breaste did start! 
But when to win hr Love I tried 

I learn’d hr mocking Arte: 
For when shee putt ye Masque aside, 
Wh erst hr daintie Fayce did hide, 

Shee placed it o’er hr Heart! 

H. H. Bennett. 
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AN AMERICAN IN AFRICA 


Tsrouch Unknown Arrican Countrizs.— By A. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D.,F.R.G.S. 800. Edward 
Arnold. $5.00. 


EITHER hunger nor thirst, savage men 
nor savage beasts, nor yet bread raised 
with Eno’s Fruit Salt and fish fried in 
vaseline, deterred Dr. Donaldson Smith 

from carrying the placidity of his Philadelphia home 
into Africa’s inmost recesses. This aplomb it is 
possible he may hold with many another explorer in 
those parts, but his book discloses other qualifications 
no less desirable and much more rare. Among 
these is the thorough equipment he possessed for the 
work he set himself to do. His skill as a physician 
and surgeon was highly advantageous from the out- 
set; an extended hunting tour over a part of the 
territory it was necessary for him to traverse later 
was undertaken a year before, and on his return 
from that he perfected his knowledge of zodlogy and 
cartography under the most competent authorities in 
London. That he was able to make his protracted 
journey one of the first scientific importance is 
therefore not to be wondered at. 

All that Dr. Donaldson Smith accomplished dur- 
ing his sixteen months of travel is not disclosed, 
even in his large and admirably presented volume; 
but it may be summarized thus: He explored and 
charted wide stretches of the Galla countries, pre- 
viously unknown; he skirted Lake Rudolf, rounded 
Lake Stephanie, and, turning, came back by way of 
Lamu, adding extensively to the geographical and eth- 
nological knowledge of the world thereby; while his 
prowess as a hunter and naturalist has given us at 
least one new genus and scores of new species, to 
which names newly added to the entomologies, like 
Demagogus Donaldsoni, <Archispirostreptus Smithii 
and Onthophagus Smithi (these two last indicating 
an unseemly divergence in the formation of the 
genitive), bear abundant witness. 

The narrative of the expedition, like the expedi- 
tion itself, affords a complete withdrawal from the 
routine of civilization. Quite without literary pre- 
tension, even to the extent of not apologizing for 
lack of it, frankly egotistical as such a book must be, 
it opens up to the reader’s vision vast tracts of terri- 
tory virgin to the Caucasian, broad prairies with all 
the expansiveness of the West breathing over them, 
huge mountains, great inland seas, and everywhere 
men with languages, customs, and lives alike unknown 
and unsuspected. These last are approached, not 
merely with the enthusiasm of an investigator, but 
with the open sympathy of a fellow-mortal tolerant 
of all religious views, holding aloof from nothing 
human, who has no selfish interests at stake, no con- 
templated acquisition of territory to color his simple 
statement of fact. Of importance here is his 
outspoken condemnation of the barbarities of the 


Abyssinians, whose gallant and successful warfare 
against European armies has somewhat blinded our 
eyes to the utter savagery of their methods. 

This fresh and completely civilized point of view, 
enlivened by a keen sense of the joy of living and 
the humor of life, is held throughout the book, and 
this, we like to think, is the American element in it, 
manifested as no one but an American could mani- 
fest it. The unfailing resourcefulness in times of 
utmost peril, which brought the expedition back to 
Berbera with a list of casualties so small as to be 
without parallel, showing its leader to be a man of 
the finest diplomatic and executive abilities; the skill 
in marksmanship which becomes so customary a mat- 
ter before the work is laid down, that we wonder at 
the thrill with which we once read of the death of a 
few paltry lions; the indefatigability, the delight, the 
single-heartedness, the humanity of it all, make us 
proud indeed to call Dr. Donaldson Smith a fellow- 
countryman, quite independently of the results he 
has achieved otherwise. 

And this, we take it, makes Trough Unknown 
African Countries something more than a narrative of 
adventurous travel — it is a literary work in a very 
real sense. 








AN AMERICAN IN CUBA 


Cusa 1n War Time.—By Richard Harding Davis. 
Illustrated by Frederic Remington. r6mo. R. H. 
Russell, $17.25. 


R. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 

went to Cuba; Mr. Richard Harding 

Davis came back from Cuba; Mr. 

Richard Harding Davis has written a 

book about Cuba. These are among the important 
developments of the day. 

A few months ago Mr. Davis took employment 
from the editor of one of the nude journals of New 
York and was sent to Cuba, accompanied by Mr. 
Frederic Remington. The misgivings as to Mr, Rem- 
ington’s place in the world of art were abated by this 
adventure. Mr. Remington was born to draw 
pictures for Mr. Davis’s writings. Each was de- 
signed for the other. Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Remington went to Cuba, traveled through the 
country until the Spaniards ordered them to leave, 
came back to America. What of it? Hundreds of 
men have done the same thing in the last year, 
Both camps swarm with curious Americans and 
Englishmen, who have not considered the feat of 
traveling by rail through the sugar-plantations of the 
Havana province as particularly noteworthy. But 
Mr. Davis is different. Mr. Davis writes and the 
people buy what he writes, and he thereby earns 
money enough to continue writing. So he wrote 
down with his own hand concerning the many 
things he thought, and his writings were printed by 
Mr. Hearst, a young and foolish man himself, and 
then they were bound in a book, ‘‘through the 
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courtesy of Mr. Hearst.’? This is Cuda in War 
Time. 

It might as well have been called ‘«¢ Jersey City 
in the time of Richard Harding Davis.’’ ‘There is 
not a line in it from end to end that tells a new 
fact, or throws a new light upon an old situation. 
If we did not have it on the faith of Mr. Davis 
himself that he was in Cuba for a short time, we 
would suspect that his papers were ‘‘ faked,’’ as 
the journalists say, in the seclusion of a room in 
Park Row. How any man with eyes and ears, not 
to speak of a nose, could remain even within the 
Spanish lines at Havana and not observe more im- 
portant things than are recounted in this book, we 
cannot understand. Apparently, Mr. Davis wan- 
dered through the island in a trance of self-contem- 
plation. Battles were fought while he was in Cuba; 
at the time of his visit both armies were extremely 
active, for the insurgent bands in the western prov- 
inces were attempting to cut through the military 
line to effect a juncture with General Gomez. But 
Mr. Davis saw and heard nothing but himself and 
the singing in his own ears. Any commonplace 
newspaper reporter could learn more of the Cuban 
situation in a day spent in the neighborhood of Moro 
Castle than Mr. Davis apparently learned in the 
whole of his visit. 

Something might be said about the downright 
impertinence, not to use a harsher term, of foisting 
a book of this sort on the public. But we imagine 


the public knows how to defend itself even against 
Mr. Davis. 








A COMPLETE ANGLER 


Tue Compreat AncLer.—Edited by Richard Le 
Gallienne. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. gto. 
Fobn Lane. $6.00. 


T would be unreasonable to wish for a more 
attractive edition of The Compleat Angler 
than the one recently published by John 
Lane. It has everything in its favor. The 

book is made with all the taste and care which have 
made the Bodley Head famous: the paper is rough, 
soft, and light, the typography clean and beautiful. 
Like the other publications of the Bodley Head, it is 
edited by Mr. Le Gallienne —that is to say, Mr. 
Le Gallienne has filled LXXXIV pages with tasteful 
quotations and generous acknowledgments of their 
sources. He has done his work well and stylishly. 

The text used is that of the fifth edition,— the 
last to receive Walton’s own revision, —and the spell- 
ing has very wisely been modernized. In addition 
to The Compleat Angler, we are given, in a series of 
appendices, Walton’s poems, prefaces, and letters, 
Cotton’s verses, a bibliography of books referred to 
in the Angler, and a list of Walton’s books in the 
Cathedral Library at Salisbury. Westwood’s bibli- 
ography is reprinted, and an ingenious and amusing 


anglers’ calendar, compiled by Hi Regan, is given. 
With this array of attractions alone, Mr. Lane’s 
edition would be quite worth while, but it is chiefly 
for the illustrations that it will long be notable. Mr. 
Edmund H. New, an admirable black-and-white 
artist with the ability to see the picturesque in every- 
thing he touches, has literally filled this new edition 
with pictures. They are as beautiful and as much 
in the spirit of the book as were Mr. Hugh Thom- 
son’s illustrations to Cranford or Vierge’s wonder- 
ful drawings for On The Trail of Don Quixote. The 
whole country-side is pictured: every tree, stream, 
and cottage referred to in the book is drawn; and 
one by one the fishes are carefully shown. The 
result is an edition of The Compleat Angler done once 
and for all: a volume which reflects lasting credit on 
the artist, the publisher, the editor, and on the gen- 
tlemen who obligingly furnished the ‘¢ letter-press.’” 








A BOOK OF YOUTH 
Tue Day or His Youru.—By Alice Brown. 16mo. 
Houghton, Mifflin §§ Co. $7.00. 


ISS BROWN approaches her subject 
with a reverence which in part com- 
municates itself to the reader. She 


has not written with one eye acock at 
the public and the publisher; whatever one may think 
of her achievement, one realizes that it has been 
accomplished in a region remote from pot-boilers. 
The book is so brave that the story of Francis 
Hume, notwithstanding the spirit of solemn gloom 
which hangs about it, is a heartening one. Deep 
in the Northern wilderness a father, who has fled 
from civilization, tries to bring up his boy, at a ‘*new 
Round Table in the woods, with two knights,’’ in 
all the sweetness he can put into life. To this lad, 
in his twentieth year, there comes as an invader of 
his solitude a yellow-haired woman, intelligent, 
even stanch and honest enough as that outer world 
goes, yet so shallow and battered and disillusioned 
as to bring tragedy into the boy’s life. To him she 
gives that first divine ecstacy of love, and for the 
moment she is deep enough to respond to this 
modern knighthood. For Francis Huine the world 
is transformed, and he is made forever blind to her 
imperfections. In her trail he goes out to the 
world, only to lose his love, break his lite, and fade 
away from the reader into a dim sainthood in the 
slums of Boston. At the end he reappears, to lose 
his life in one heart-breaking bit of quixotic heroism, 
the rescue of a tortured and drowning dog. 
The casting of the story into letters and scraps of 
a journal seems only a tour de force, and yet perhaps 
this very freedom from the restraints of form, 
gained sometimes at the expense of probability, 
allows Miss Brown to do her best writing. The 
style is rich with the flavor of much reading, and 
only occasionally has it the pedantic suggestion 
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which too great familiarity with old-time words 
sometimes gives. The story is by turns lyric of joy 
and again poignantly simple. It is probably reserved 
for the few to read and enjoy. 








PROFESSOR GRIFFIS’S 
COREA 


Corea, THE Hermit Nation.— By William Elliot 
Griffis 8v0. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR GRIFFIS’S authoritative work 
has reached its sixth edition. Originally 
published in 1882, two supplementary 
chapters have been added since, the 

former bringing it down to 1888, the latter to 1897. 
Of the earlier portion of the book its best recom- 
mendation and the highest proof of its finality are 
that it remains practically undisturbed; of the latest 
addition only it remains to subjoin a word. 

The historian’s intimate connection with the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and his extended labors upon the 
annals of the Japanese Empire could hardly have 
left him unprejudiced in the contest between the 
Mikado and the Emperor of China. His view of 
the war, somewhat too brief considering the part 
played by Corea in its inception, is therefore 
strongly but not unreasonably pro-Japanese. His 
account of the sinking of the Kow-Shing is at odds 
with the reports prepared under British auspices, 
and the truth, never definitely ascertained, can only 
be surmised after weighing the testimony on both 
sides. But if Professor Griffis’s pardonable partial- 
ity is manifested in this respect, still greater is his 
desire for accuracy when he comes to recount the 
causes which have practically made an end of 
Japanese influence in Corea, where it had been 
supreme for some time after their victory, finally 
leading the king to make the Russian legation his 
permanent residence. Nor does the historian fail to 
point out to his recent associates in Dai-Nippon the 
folly which permits the policy of the Tsar to regu- 
late the internal affairs of a nation whose territory is 
necessary for the best development of his possessions 
on the Pacific. 

Of greater value to us is Professor Griffis’s recital 
of the great progress made by Corea between the 
year 1888 and the present. Religious and com- 
mercial tolerance have already rendered obsolete 
many of the semi-barbarous customs of former days, 
a new national party has begun to bring the people 
to a pitch of patriotism hitherto undreamed of, and 
the Land of the Morning Dawn at last has its hope 
turned definitively away from the night of China, 
her suzerain of yesterday, toward the light of 
civilization. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
COALS 


Tue Story or American Coats.—By William 
Jasper Nicoll. 800. F. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

ROMINENTLY displayed next the title- 
page of this volume is Professor Jevons’s 
bold statement that ‘¢ coal, in truth, stands 
not beside, but entirely above, all other 

commodities; . . . without it, we are thrown back 
into the laborious poverty of early times.’’ De- 
spite this assertion, and the admirable appearance of 
the volume, the casual reader begins the book with 
diffidence and, if persevering, concludes it with the 
consciousness that the author has not been entirely 
successful in discharging the heavy task of making 
his essay of interest to the general public. Yet it is 
his avowed purpose to interest not only operators, 
miners, dealers, and carriers, but also the public. 

The first chapter is devoted to theories as to the 
origin of coal, and is made up almost wholly of quo- 
tations from speculative scientists. It is a store- 
house of learning, this first chapter, and though the 
learning is that of other people, we have only com- 
mendation for Mr. Nicolls’s equally candid and 
copious use of quotation marks, where, by simply 
altering the wording a trifle, he could masquerade 
in the erudition of a savant. 

The facts and figures relating to the rapid devel- 
opement of the coal industry in America are indeed 
remarkable. The whole anthracite coal region in 
Pennsylvania, from which four billion dollars’ worth 
of coal has already been taken, was sold as late as 
1749 for $2,500. From these Pennsylvania mines 
come yearly 50,000,000 net tons of coal, almost 
all the anthracite mined in this country. It is in 
bituminous coal, the fuel of commerce and industry, 
that the United States is enormously wealthy — its 
fields being to those of England as thirty-seven to 
one. ‘Twenty-eight states produce bituminous coal 
from fields one hundred times larger than the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite region. The value of the annual 
coal product of the United States is $200,000,000, 
and requires the services of 365,000 men, over a 
third of whom work in the mines of Pennsylvania. 

As in other spheres of human activity, so in the 
production and exploitation of coal as fuel, the 
pioneers in the work have traveled hard roads. 
The illustrious Marco Polo’s tale of black stones 
burned by the Chinese instead of wood was re- 
ceived with derisive laughter by his incredulous 
countrymen. And after that time many an honest 
gentleman lost his all in attempting to persuade the 
public to burn the ‘*black stones’? —as witness 
Grey’s quaint report (1649) of ‘*one Beaumont, a 
man of great ingenuity and rare parts, who, having 
adventured into our mines with thirty thousand 
pounds and many rare engines, consumed all his 
monies in a few years and rode home upon his light 
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horse.”’ Happy indeed, according to Mr. Nicolls, 
is the modern operator who can save even his **light 
horse’ from the wreck of a fortune adventured in 
our coal mines of to-day. He insists that at the 
present price ‘‘we are simply giving our coal 
away,’” to the misery of the unpaid miner, the ruin 
of the operator, and the bankruptcy of the trans- 
porting railroads. 

To the discovery of a remedy for this condition 
Mr. Nicolls invites the serious thought of our men 
of national affairs, and begs them to disabuse their 
minds of the fallacy that the operators are ‘* robber- 
barons.’’ He half seriously suggests the suppression 
of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s Back Log Studies, 
as a means of substituting blazing coal for crackling 
hickory on the hearths of the wealthy. 

As to competition with England in the markets 
of the world, Mr. Nicoll contends that the long 
rail haul of our coal to tide-water more than makes 
up for the Englishman’s greater expense in working 
his mines, which are often within sound of the sea. 
To an American it is surprising to learn that the Old 
World is ahead of us in the use of coal-mining ma- 
chinery. ‘The reason, however, is obvious. We 
are still working our surface coal-deposits, while 
there they often sink their shafts two to three thou- 
sand feet, or ten times as deep as in America. 

For students and men of affairs, for whom the 
subject of this volume is of interest, it will prove a 
valuable one. 








MR. PEMBERTON’S LATEST 


Curistine oF THE Hitts.—By Max Pemberton. 
r2mo. Dodd, Mead '&§ Co. $1.25. 


R. PEMBERTON has provided the 
novelty of a romance which, though 
modern rather than medieval, does 


not imitate Mr. Anthony Hope. He 
has, moreover, constructed his story logically; there 
are none of the excrescent episodes usually supplied 
to add the element of surprise to a plot. If the 
phrase may be permitted, the development of the story 
is moderately inevitable; yet the reader is kept in 
real suspense and uncertainty to the last page. And 
there is no swashbuckling, nor an immaculate hero. 
There is so much in it for which the habitual re- 
viewer of novels must be thankful, that he will be 
really sorry if at any time his interest lags, or if his 
final judgment lacks enthusiasm. 

In his characters Mr. Pemberton has even at 
times visibly sacrificed charm to probability. Old 
Andrea, faithful to the little Christine through all 
her varying fortunes, never forgets that in her suc- 
cess he will find a comfortable home for his old age, 
and Christine’s return of affection is very sanely 
tempered by a perception of this. 

The prologue, in which the novelist’s boatman 
pilots him to the island where is to be seen the 
pavilion of the little Christine, seems to promise an 


idyl of Dalmatia. Here Christine, almost alone in 
the woods, lived her childhood, dreaming of the 
glitter of great cities and the clatter of the great 
world, indifferently letting herself be loved by a 
passionate boy, Ugo. Events threaten to take her 
from this half-savage forest life to the imprisonment 
of a convent, and in one quick impulse she marries 
Ugo, who flies with her from the conscription which 
would put him in the Austrian army, across the 
mountains towards the unknown Vienna. The 
pursuing soldiers drive Ugo from Christine on his 
bridal night. She, fainting on a mountain road, 
is taken to the house of the recluse, Count Paul Za- 
loski. Ugo is reported dead, and Christine and 
Paul are soon in love and on the eve of marriage, when 
the husband reappears and drags Christine away to 
jealous cruelty and to the life of a concert-singer in 
Vienna. Christine advances in her work and is 
soon ready for a début at the opera. Ugo deterio- 
rates, rather as the exigencies of the plot demand, 
than as his character seemed once to prophesy. 
The Count, hearing falsely that Christine has lovers 
in the capital, crushes out his love for her, and in one 
day she learns from his actions that her love is hope- 
less, and finds in her husband’s accidental death in a 
drunken quarrel, that it would have been made pos- 
sible. With a pretty and very probable impulse she 
turns to ‘*Zol,’’ a boyish and winning lieutenant 
who has long loved her, and lets him bear her away 
to the solitude of the pavilion on the Dalmatian island. 

In all this, and in an unobtrusive and pleasant 
style, Mr. Pemberton shows good taste and intelli- 
gence enough to be rated as a pretty talent for story- 
telling. But he somehow fails of grip on the emo- 
tions, Christine, after all, has only the psychology 
of a bird, though with considerable of its charm. Just 
what place such a book has in the great scheme of 
literature is a question; in the economy of the year’s 
novel-reading it is doubtless marked for a fair share 
of attention. 








“AN EXTRA SUPPLY OF 
BONES” 


Hirpa Strarrorp.—By Beatrice Harraden.  Illus- 
trated. r2mo. Dodd, Mead &§ Co. $7.25. 


PROPOS of an agreeable small dog in her 
latest story, Miss Beatrice Harraden 
makes the following profound remark : 
«« After the manner of all philosophers, 

she resigned herself to an extra supply of bones.’” 
Relieved of its textual significance, the remark is by 
no means unserviceable as an explanation of Miss 
Harraden’s principle of work. After the manner 
of a considerable number of contemporary novelists, 
Miss Harraden has apparently resigned herself to an 
extra supply of words and a correspondingly in- 
creased price for her productions. Hi/da Strafford 
has just made its appearance, and the success of its 
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predecessor demands for it an attention which noth- 
ing between its two covers could possibly justify. 
The publishers have advertised it as Miss Harra- 
den’s first novel since Ships That Pass in the Night: 
literally, this is perhaps true; in fact, however, the 
book is not a novel at all. It is an elaborated short 
story, and shorn of some twenty thousand words, 
it could not fail to be much improved. It is regret- 
table that a young writer of no inconsiderable promise 
should be so led astray by one success, and the 
consequent increase in her price per word that she 
will not sacrifice the superfluous. With careful 
pruning, the exercise of some literary restraint, 
Hilda Strafford might have become an exceptionally 
strong short story. 

Miss Harraden might allege, as proof that she has 
some independence, the fact that her heroine is not 
likely to be popular. Hilda Stafford is indeed 
about as unlovable a figure as any latter-day novel- 
ist could well create, and Miss Harraden has no 
more sympathy for her than has the reader. 

The story has to do with Hilda’s homesickness 
for England on a lonely California ranch. The 
barren brown country drives her nearly to distrac- 
tion. Fora time she fights bravely against it all, 
hiding her real agony from her husband until one 
day —at the piano — she loses her self-control and 
breaks down. Her husband comes in while she is 
weeping, and in a moment of torture she tells him 
how miserable she is— complains bitterly against 
his sending for her, and reproaches him for his fail- 
ures. Robert goes from the house, heart-broken, 
to die from the blow. Hilda realizes the pain she 
has caused him, and her humanity forces her to go 
after him, but it is too late. That is all. There 
is one period after Robert’s death when Hilda sug- 
gests marriage to her husband’s best friend. It is a 
brutal suggestion, which he scorns, and Hilda goes 
back to England, to the place she so hated to leave. 

The volume is characterized by some curiously 
un-American features: it is amusing, for instance, 
to find ** deuced ’’ persistently spelled «*deucéd.”’ 








THE PROBLEM OF MISS 
CORELLI 


Ziska.—By Marie Corelli. 
ball. $1.50. 


66 ISKA. By Marie Corelli,’’ is but slightly 
seductive to the careless reader of con- 
temporaneous literature, but ‘* Ziska: 
The Problem of a Lost Soul. By Marie 

Corelli,’’ is something altogether different. Not that 

the average run of lost souls presents any problems of 

special originality, but because lost or abandoned 
souls are usually interesting creatures in story-books. 

The impression gained from Miss Corelli’s previous 

stories is, that, in her opinion, nearly all souls, par- 

ticularly male souls, are hopelessly lost, though we 
have not been able to discover that the calamity was 


I2mo. Stone &§ Kim- 
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attended by any complicating problems. In the 
present instance we start off with the assurance cf a 
problem, and if there is any problem of a philo- 
sophical or metaphysical nature that Miss Corelli is 
willing to leave to the discretion of her readers, it is 
time to let curiosity assert itself. 

Ziska begins in Cairo and ends several thou- 
sand feet, more or less, underground, at the bottom 
of one of the pyramids. When we first meet her, 
Ziska is on her way to a masquerade. Nobody 
seems to know who she is, but unkind suspicions 
are excited. She is described to us as ‘*a woman 
who moved glidingly, as if she floated rather than 
walked, and whose beauty, half hidden as it was by 
the exigencies of her costume, was so unusual and 
brilliant that it seemed to create an atmosphere of 
bewilderment and rapture around her as she came.”’ 
It might be suggested to Miss Corelli that it is 
eminently proper to have feminine beauty at least 
half hidden by the exigencies of costume at all times, 
but this, as will be developed, had something to do 
with the problem. Just before Ziska’s initial appear- 
ance we have been introduced to a variety of peo- 
ple, most of whom seem to have been lugged in by 
the heels, and are happily permitted to disappear. 
One of them is the ‘‘editor and proprietor of a large 
London newspaper.’’ At this point one reflects 
that there is war to the death between Miss Corelli 
and the press, on Miss Corelli’s part, and that her 
portraiture of an editor with a pimply nose and black 
teeth is the very quintessence of exquisite feminine 
satire. Having surveyed his paunch to Miss Corelli’s 
satisfaction, he takes himself off, and we may dis- 
miss him as a factor in the problem. The winnow- 
ing process goes on briskly until we have narrowed the 
problem to four characters, —Ziska, the beautiful and 
suspicious unknown; Denzil Murray, a young Scotch- 
man, and her adorer; Armand Gervase, a distin- 
guished painter, and Murray’s friend; and Dr. Max- 
well Dean, general scientist, with a weakness for 
hieroglyphics. ‘There is considerable talk, on the part 
of Ziska, of Araxes, a dissolute Egyptian monarch who 
died several thousand years ago, having sufficiently 
amused himself by falling in love with a dancing- 
girl, Charmazel, of whom he wearies, and whom he 
very naturally, as in accord with his privilege, 
slays. Ziska impersonates Charmazel at the mas- 
querade, and talks Araxes and theosophy so per- 
sistently that there is only one possible conclusion in 
the mind of a scientist like Dr. Dean, and in the 
mind, as well, of the intelligent reader.. Ziska is 
the reincarnated Charmazel, and Gervase is the rein- 
carnation of Araxes. In fact, that there might be 
no mistake, Miss Corelli has already contributed a 
prologue which takes the place of the argument in a 
libretto. This is a most interesting departure in 
story-telling. We have assumed, however, that the 
prologue has been skipped. Now that we know 
precisely who Ziska and Gervase are, we read 
‘for style,’’ as the critics say, out of deference 
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to Miss Corelli, and absorb epigrams until she 
drags Gervase to his doom, which, by special ap- 
pointment with Ziska, is far underground, in the 
tomb of Araxes. It is very much to Gervase’s 
credit that when he found he was cornered he ac- 
cepted the situation gracefully, apologized to Ziska, 
who was beginning to lose flesh at an alarming rate, 
and to take on the meager and uncanny proportions 
of a skeleton, and chivalrously proposed marriage 
—spiritual marriage of course. This felicitous 
thought on the part of Gervase, or the reincarnated 
Araxes, atoned for all his previous ungentlemanly 
conduct, and the problem is solved by love —as- 
suming that this was the problem. 

It seems a pity that Miss Corelli did not confer 
with Mr. Rider Haggard, or, better still, collaborate 
with him. We fancy that Mr. Haggard would 
have made a good deal of a woman like Ziska, a 
fellow like Gervase, and a wise old chap like Dr. 
Dean. Mr. Haggard might have written the story, 
while Miss Corelli threw in the epigrams. It re- 
quires a certain amount of talent to write a good 
fairy story, and there is room for suspicion that Miss 
Corelli’s talent does not lie in this direction. Still, 
one cannot live by epigrams alone, unless he is de- 
livering tirades against Christianity for one thousand 
dollars a night, and Miss Corelli must not be too 
severely reproved because she hung her apothegms 
on a shaky theosophical peg. It might have been 


worse. 





QUE-EST-CE QU’ELLE FAIT 
DANS CETTE GALERE? 
One Man Wuo Was Content, aND OTHER 


Stories.—By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
16mo. The Century Company. $1.00. 


RS. VAN RENSSELAER’S appear- 
ance as a writer of fiction only 
strengthens our appreciation of her 


work as a writer of criticism on art. 
We trust that this excursion into the story-teller’s 
field is only a vacation jaunt, and that Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer may be content with her really distin- 
guished position as critic, and not long for that of a 
merely reputable story-writer. 

Had the four short stories which form the volume 
been bad, their author’s good taste would never 
have permitted them to go to press. Had they 
been exceptionally good, she might conceive this to 
be her métier. As they are, they demand a certain 
courteous attention and slight praise. 

The title story is scarcely a story at all, an 
analytical tale carefully deprived of incident as one 
might bone a chicken. It is rambling causerie of 
one man’s theory of contentment, which was that 
its essence was constant and strenuous endeavor against 
any odds. An interesting bit of writing, almost in 
essay form, 





Mary we have liked the best of all. It is a 
faint-colored, pathetic sketch of old Mrs. Mortimer, 
who is passing into the lonely age, She has for 
companion a cross parrot, which she keeps because 
her husband once thought it would be ‘* company”’ 
for her, and because it is the only living thing left 
to call her ‘*Mary.’? The story is very gentle, 
very pretty, very admirable, but not very important. 
The two remaining slum stories are doubtless correct 
as to fact,—accurate reporting, in short,—but in- 
formed with no particular vitality. 

Coming from Mrs. Van Rensselaer, the book 
could not fail in a degree of restraint and dignity of 
style, but this is least noticeable in the stories of low 
life. Mrs. Van Rensselaer is aboard the wrong 
craft. 








THE SHOOGY-SHOO 
I DO be thinking, lassie, of the old days now; 


For, oh! your hair is tangled gold above your 
Irish brow; 
And, oh! your eyes are fairy flax! no other 
flower so blue; 
Come nestle in my arms, and swing upon the shoogy- 
shoo. 


Sweet and slow, swinging low, eyes of Irish blue, 

All my heart is swinging, dear, swinging here, with 
you; 

Irish eyes are like the flax, and mine are wet with 
dew, 

Thinking of the old days upon the shoogy-shoo. 


When meadow-larks would singing be in old Glen- 
tair, 

Was one sweet lass had eyes of blue and tangled 
golden hair; 

She was a wee bit girleen then, dear heart, the like 
of you, 

When we two swung the braes among, upon the 
shoogy-shoo. 


Ah, well! the world goes up and down, and some 
sweet day 

Its shoogy-shoo will swing us two where sighs will 
pass away; 

So nestle close your bonnie head, and close your eyes 
so true, 

And swing with me, and memory, upon the shoogy- 
shoo. 


Sweet and slow, swinging low, eyes of Irish blue, 

All my heart is swinging, dear, swinging here, with 
you; 

Irish eyes are like the flax, and mine are wet with 
dew, 


Thinking of the old days upon the shoogy-shoo. 
Winturop Packarp. 
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“JOHN OLIVER 
HOBBES” 


HERE is perhaps no woman writer living 
who upon a critical estimate would be 
accorded a higher place than ‘* John 
Oliver Hobbes.’ On the other hand 

there is certainly no woman writer of the first rank 
who has written so little. If all her stories were 
put together, her occasional articles added thereto, 
and the little play, ourmeys End in Lovers’ 
Meetings, which she wrote in collaboration with 
Mr. George Moore, thrown in, the whole would 
scarcely reach the bulk of a three-volume novel of 
the old school. The reason of this is to be found 
to some extent in the critical faculty —said to be 
uncommon in her sex — which is strongly developed 
in the author of Some Emotions and a Moral, 
and forbids her to give to the world anything which 
has not passed through a fiery furnace of expurga- 
tion and revision. But there can be no doubt that 
her outward circumstances, even more than the bent 
of her mind, have contributed towards limiting the 
quantity and—as few would deny — enhancing 
the quality of her work. It would be easy to men- 
tion masterpieces which were written under stress 
of poverty, while the printer’s devil kicked his heels 
in the outer passage. For there are many writers 
who cannot be awakened from indolence to activity 
but by the pinch of penury. But given the literary 
faculty and a certain natural impulse towards cre- 
ation, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that their 
owner will do better work when unhampered by 
the ever-present reflection that time is money. Had 
«« John Oliver Hobbes’’ been compelled to write 
for a livelihood, she would have written more, but 
she would have been read less. For the very 
essence of her work is its polish. 

Now the creative impulse showed itself in ** John 
Oliver Hobbes’’; indeed it manifested itself in two 
directions, and it was almost a matter of chance that 
the impulse drove her finally to literary rather than 
to musical composition. From a very early age she 
has been a lover of music; in her childhood, too, 
as she will tell you, she was wont to invent stories 
and recount them for the amazement of her nurse- 
maid. Without doubt, had she not concentrated 
her energies upon literature, she would have made 
her mark as a musician. As it is, though a skilful 
pianist, and occasionally induced to play at a charity 
concert, she has, I believe, published none of her 
musical compositions. 

There was, however, no thought of a professional 
career for Miss Richards, nor any foresight of the 
time —so near when reckoned by years — when 
she would make the name of *¢ John Oliver Hobbes ”’ 
famous. The daughter of an American gentleman 
of considerable wealth, whose business lies in Eng- 
land, she was presented when scarcely more than 
half-way through her teens, and married when still 


some years short of her coming of age. It was not 
until Mrs, Craigie had returned, after a short and 
by no means happy married life, to her father’s 
house, that she gave herself over to the study and 
practice of letters. 

Some Emotions and a Mora/ came as a surprise to 
the world. The name — John Oliver Hobbes — 
by which it was signed was absolutely unknown. 
Only rumour had it that the pseudonym veiled, as 
the book itself could not fail to reveal, a woman,— 
a woman who had suffered; a woman, moreover, 
who had thought, and could put her thought into 
attractive mould. For here, undoubtedly, was a 
writer who had, before publishing, so far as any one 
knew, a single line, fashioned for herself in obscurity 
a linguistic mould for the expression of her thought; 
thus separating herself at once and forever from the 
host of lady novelists who tip their disordered souls 
into print. Not until quite lately did I learn that 
Mrs. Craigie had written much —and cast it into 
the waste-paper basket — before she published any- 
thing. 

Even when the name of ‘* John Oliver Hobbes ’’ 
was widely known, and her first book had been 
followed by 4 Bundle of Life, her personality re- 
mained in a somewhat remarkable obscurity. Few 
knew her real name, fewer still had met and spoken 
with her. For she was never to be met at the 
gatherings where literary women flirt with publish- 
ers, being, as some would tell you, an invalid,— as 
others averred, a recluse. The truth, indeed, lay 
midway between these two assertions, for together 
with a certain delicacy of constitution which renders 
her incapable of any considerable physical exertion, 
Mrs. Craigie exhibits a certain mental shrinking from 
the contact of casual company. Certainly, there 
are few writers of renown whose work stands so 
apart from their personality as does Mrs. Craigie’s. 
There are many who, like her, shun the inter- 
viewer, and take no opportunity of personal adver- 
tisement. Mr. Barrie, for example, courts the 
obscurity of a reputation exclusively literary. But 
Mr. Barrie distils his personality into his books. 
Mrs. Craigie does no such thing. You may read 
all her books from cover to cover and gain no 
insight whatever into the life of the writer. For 
her books contain what she has read and thought, 
not what she has seen and felt. 

It was when Zhe Gods, Some Mortals, and 
Lord Wickenbam was being written for publica- 
tion in the Pa// Mall Budget, a journal with which 
I had a close connection, that I first met Mrs. 
Craigie, and one Saturday in June we went down, a 
mixed party of writers and artists, for three quiet 
days at Cookham, the little Thames-side village 
beneath the heights of Cliveden, which Mr. Astor 
bought from the Duke of Westminster. We were 
leaning over the bridge before retiring to rest, talk- 
ing with a sort of frivolous earnestness of all things 
in the heavens above and on the earth beneath, as 
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people will talk on summer nights, when Mrs. 
Craigie, who had been silently watching the river, 
suddenly said that, to her, men and women, with 
their petty joys and puny sorrows, were no longer 
interesting; that she would gladly put the life of the 
present behind her, and dwell among books for her 
companions. We smiled, at the time, in some amuse- 
ment, that a woman in the flush of her youthful 
beauty should choose to kick from her a world which 
held so many possibilities of delight. But her state- 
ment, as the event has shown, was no mere pose; 
it was the deliberate assertion of choice on the part 
of a woman whose interest lies in literature rather 
than in life, in a religion of contemplation rather 
than of action. Indeed, the life led by Mrs. Craigie 
for some time would appear to the ordinary woman 
of society as conventual in its aloofness, an impres- 
sion which is heightened by the fact that Mrs, 
Craigie, though bred as a dissenter under the minis- 
trations of Dr. Joseph Parker, has joined the Roman 
Catholic Church and is an earnest and enthusiastic 
devotee. Still incapable of great bodily exertion, 
and quite untouched by the craze for golf and bicy- 
cling, Mrs. Craigie spends the greatest and the happi- 
est part of her life in the upper room of her father’s 
house at Lancaster Gate, in which her library is col- 
lected. For she has the true passion of the intellec- 
tual explorer, and searches diligently after all that 
men have written, more especially concerning reli- 
gion and philosophy, not resting content with her 
own sure foothold in the Catholic faith, but seeking 
fresh paths thither, even through the mazes of the 
Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. 

A year or two ago, when her health was more 
delicate than it is at present, Mrs. Craigie did most 
of her writing in bed, during the morning hours. Of 
late, however, she has altered her system. Rising 
early, she devotes the morning hours to reading 
or writing in her study, and then, after a light:lunch, 
takes a drive in the Park or elsewhere, finding time 
for more work before the dinner hour. As she 
seldom or never goes to dinner-parties or receptions, 
she is able to retire early to rest, and prepare for a 
similar course of study and writing on the following 
day. It may be a matter of wonder that a novelist 
should live so apart from social life and yet continue 
to be a novelist. But Mrs. Craigie will tell you 
that she has, after all, her point of contact with the 
outside world in her father, her mother, and her 
brothers. Every evening at dinner she hears what 
the rest have been doing during the time she has 
spent in seclusion, and collects thus the experiences 
of a man of affairs, a woman of the world, and a 
Cambridge undergraduate, besides those of such 
visitors as are frequent at a hospitable house. Thus, 
as Mrs. Craigie is fond of saying, she obtains all the 
knowledge of what is going on that she cares for. 
And herein we may find, I think, the clue to a 
notable characteristic of the books she has hitherto 
given us, which are not so much stories as studies of 


individuals. Mrs. Craigie is no social note-taker; 
she does not start with a background, as, for ex- 
ample, M. Zola is now doing, and select her figures 
to suit it. Rather does she take an individual, such 
as the silly, selfish, sensual Anne in The Gods, 
Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenbam, and trace 
a priori the development of her character, and its 
consequences on her surroundings. And — given 
only the literary faculty —no more knowledge of 
life is required to do this than you may find by look- 
ing deep enough into your own heart. It will 
be interesting to watch the result of the experiment 
which Mrs. Craigie is now making in the book 
on which she is at work. The School for Saints is 
being written for the sake of its story, rather than 
for the development of any individual character, and 
it will be the first of her books which she has ven- 
tured to entitle ‘‘ a novel.’’ 

You will not be astonished to hear that Mrs. 
Craigie writes slowly and laboriously, correcting 
much and destroying more. She has never been 
under the journalist’s dire necessity of learning the 
art of skimming the froth of thought. Now and 
again, out of friendship for Mr. T. P. O’ Connor or 
Mr. Lewis Hind, she has written a critique for the 
Weekly Sun or the Academy, with the result that 
the practiced pressman has shed tears at such wanton 
waste of ideas, that he would have husbanded for a 
month’s consumption. For Mrs. Craigie packs an 
article as a woman packs a travelling-trunk, with a 
certain pride in leaving out nothing that it can hold. 
She uses none of the modern aids to composition, 
neither dictating to an amanuensis nor having any 
dealings with the typewriter. I well remember 
marvelling at the ‘‘copy”’ which ‘John Oliver 
Hobbes ”’ sent over —I think it was from Davos— 
when The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wick- 
enbam was running in the Pall Mall Budget, 
written evenly, delicately, clearly, with scarce an 
erasure to a thousand words. She confessed to me 
afterwards that the version which the printer saw 
had been seven times refined, having been written 
over and over again with her own hand. For Mrs. 
Craigie has an artistic conscience, and is quite un- 
sparing of the /abor lima. 'To some, perhaps, it 
may seem that the appearance of elaboration is too 
evident in the brilliant polish of her work, and that 
the first fine frenzy of inspiration is apt to evaporate 
in the labour of refinement. Mrs. Craigie, I fancy, 
takes a correcter estimate of her power, and knows 
that the charm of her work lies in its workmanship 
rather than in its inspiration, And this very fact 
will probably prevent her from ever attaining a wide 
popularity with the public that reads for the sake of 
the story, rather than for the manner of its telling. 

If it were still necessary to find disproof of the 
assertion that women have no sense of humour, Mrs. 
Craigie would supply it. In all that she writes and 
in much that she says you may trace an abiding sense 
of the humour of life, a humour that is as far as pos- 
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sible removed from fun. To her, life is a sarcasm, 
and she is not indisposed to laugh at it, always bit- 
terly, sometimes with the fierceness of one who has 
a personal grudge against it. You will lay down her 
stories with the feeling that it is of no use to struggle 
in the mesh of existence in which we are perforce 
held fast for a season; that there is, perchance, noth- 
ing for it but to grin and bear our lot as best we may, 
looking to a new life to redress the balance of the 
old. But the effect is not single and unmistakable, 
as the effect of the reasoned submission of a Marcus 
Aurelius. Rather are you left distracted, wondering 
whether it were better to bless God and die, or curse 
everything and live. Your distraction will be but 
the reflection of a certain duality in the nature of 
your author. For Mrs, Craigie’s asceticism is not 
anzmia, nor is her quietude a natural distaste of the 
world. On the contrary, a vein of sensuousness 
runs through her writing, a sensuousness which in 
her life is sublimated into the religion of the emotions. 
And it is, I fancy, the struggle between the sensuous- 
ness of her nature and the super-sensuousness of her 
ideals which gives the bitterness to her pen. But 
though Mrs. Craigie has sufficient sense of this life’s 
little ironies to refuse to take it quite seriously, she 
has stopped short of the humourist’s final step. Her- 
self she takes with absolute seriousness. 
Crarence Roox. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
THE AMERICAN HOME MAG- 
AZINE HAS A COMPETITOR 


Eprror oF THe Cuarp-Boox — Dear Sir: 


N The Editor, issue for March, I found an 
alluring advertisement, stating that Romance, a 
monthly magazine ‘‘ portraying the romantic 
side of modern life,’’ ‘‘ wants strong, dra- 

matic, romantic stories.’” 

Most magazines that I ever heard of want 
‘« strong, dramatic, romantic stories,’’ but I thought 
there might be some special inducement in store for 
those writers of strong stories who are readers of The 
Editor magazine, so I sent Mr. Gilson Willets, 
editor and publisher of Romance, a story of the length 
and variety usually remunerated, in my experience, 
to the extent of at least thirty-five or forty dollars. 
Mr. Willets’s reply came promptly, safely conveyed 
to me at the nominal expenditure of one cent for 


postage. It is a printed reply, in imitation of type- 
writing, and is addressed ‘*‘ Dear Sir,’’ in spite of 
the undoubted femininity of my name. It reads as 


follows: 

‘«Dear Sir,—Your story is quite acceptable to 
Romance, and if you will send $1 for a subscription 
to make you a member of the Contributors’ Club I 
will print your story in an early number. I am 
obliged to ask you for the subscription, in order to 
print your story, because the membership of the Con- 


tributors’ Club has become so large that I have de- 
cided to print henceforth, beginning with April num- 
ber, stories only by members of the Contributors’ 
Club. As I have such a stock of manuscripts on 
hand, it is not at present practicable for Romance to 
pay cash for contributions. 

«‘A great many authors are availing themselves of 
this arrangement, as all members of the Contributors’ 
Club are entitled to service No. 1 of the Literary 
Bureau free of charge, and from all the letters in my 
possession it seems that the arrangement is satisfac- 
tory. Hoping that you will join us, I am, faith- 
fully yours, 

««Gitson Wittets, Editor and Publisher. 

Now, paying one dollar for the privilege of seeing 
your work in print, without exacting too much as to 
the character of the print or its readers, is not so exor- 
bitant as paying fifty dollars, in installments, for the 
same privilege. Still, Ithink Mr. Gilson Willets’s style 
of editing a magazine is sufficiently full of unconven- 
tional features to merit some setting forth for the 
benefit of probable contributors. It would be of 
interest to know just how Mr. Willets explains to 
members of his Contributors’ Club the benefits of 
authorship at his rates. These, I may say, are 
further set forth in another printed slip, accompany- 
ing the ‘¢letter.’’ 

The gist of the rate-card is as follows: A member 
of Mr. Willets’s Contributors’ Club writes, let us 
say, a story of three thousand words. (It is far 
more likely to be ten thousand if the writer is of the 
bureau-victim variety, but we will say three thou- 
sand, which is extremely moderate.) Mr. Willets, 
or some one associated with him, will read this man- 
uscript for fifty cents, according to advertisement. 
For fifty cents more a ‘letter of general advice ’” 
may be had, and for a dollar additional the ‘¢ cor- 
rection and revision’’ of the manuscript may be 
secured; while for a third dollar Mr. Willets’s bureau 
will typewrite this story and render it fit to pass 
under the eye of Mr. Willets for a final reading, and 
a probable reward of being accepted for Romance at 
a cost of one more dollar to the ambitious author. 

Perhaps I am wrong in feeling that four dollars is 
a considerable price to pay for appearing in print. 
I know that many persons daily pay far more, and 
we also know that there are pleasures which cost as 
much, or more, and are shorter lived and produc- 
tive of more evil. We can imagine Mr. Willets 
directing our attention to the fact that champagne 
costs four dollars per bottle, and opera tickets four 
dollars each, and inquiring how much of a dinner 
party one could set forth for four little units of cur- 
rency. Undeniably, there are more riotous ways 
of spending money, but that is not the whole 
question. The question is not concerned chiefly 
with the feeble vanities of persons who hope to 
assail the heights of fame by getting a miserable story 
into a penny magazine. A word is indeed due to these 
unwitting dupes who may imagine that the road to 
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The Century lies through Romance, but the main 
plea is on a business ground. 

In literature the consumer has an advantage en- 
joyed in no other field. He pays ten cents, say, 
for a magazine containing Rudyard Kipling’s latest 
work, or he may pay ten cents for a picture-paper 
sparsely furnished with reading-matter from the pen of 
Millicent Gray. The publisher of the former maga- 
zine may have paid Kipling ten thousand dollars for 
the serial rights of his story, and the publisher of 
the latter may have charged Millicent a dollar 
or fifty dollars to print her tale,—but the con- 
sumer pays the same to one as to the other. He 
would not accept an invitation to buy a two-dollar 
seat to see an amateur play Lady Macbeth,— that 
is, not unless it were ‘‘ for charity,’’ in whose name 
many foolish things are done. But he may pay as 
much to read the inane productions of silly amateurs 
in letters as would enable him to come in touch with 
some of the best writers of the age, or of the ages. 
«<If he doesn’t know the difference between Kip- 
ling and Millicent Gray, why waste thought on 
him?’’ I hear some one say. For the moment I 
have nothing to do with the depravity of tastes, I 
reply; but with ignorance I do feel at liberty to 
war, — to a certain extent,— and with the deprav- 
ers of taste we are all at swords’-points. 

There are a number of these magazines which 
are sold regularly on news-stands side by side with 
decently published periodicals. In the interest of 
the latter I urge that the others ought to be labeled: 
«« Barn-storming talent! Buy our latest issue and 
encourage Mrs. Flinders of Podunk, who is anxious 
to write, can’t get into a reputable magazine, and 
so pays us four dollars for printing her story!’’ The 
publishers of these amateur magazines do not adver- 
tise that the proceeds are for charity, and herein is 
their radical difference from other amateur per- 
formances. Romance is not the only offender. 
There are others, better known, which, while they 
may not ask money for publishing, certainly do not 
pay any when it can be avoided. They are shams. 
They make scarcely a pretense of offering the best 
they can afford to the public. If oleomargarine 
must be labeled according to law, why should not 
certain publications be similarly labeled? After that, 
we have nothing more to say about which the public 
shall buy. Very truly yours, 

Ciara E, Laucuuin. 





AN ELECTRIC-LIGHT 
POLE 


BOUGHLESS tree, that bars the sky, 
All naked, grim, and stark, 
Your blossoms, in a hundred homes, 
Bloom out and light the dark! 
Awn Devoore. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By Henry James 


XVIII 


HE child, however, was not destined to 
enjoy much of Sir Claude at the ‘* thing- 
umbob,’’ which took for them a very 
different turn indeed. On the spot 

Mrs. Beale, with hilarity, had urged her to the 
course proposed; but later, at the Exhibition, she 
withdrew this allowance, mentioning, as a result of 
second thoughts, that when a man was so sensitive 
such a communication might only make him worse. 
It would have been hard indeed for Sir Claude to 
be ‘* worse,’’ Maisie felt, as, in the gardens and the 
crowd, when the first dazzle had dropped, she 
looked for him in vain up and down. They had 
all their time, the couple, for frugal, wistful wan- 
dering: they had partaken together, at home, of the 
light, vague meal — Maisie’s name for it was a 
«« jam-supper ’? —to which they were reduced when 
Mr. Farange sought his pleasure abroad. It was 
abroad now, entirely, that Mr. Farange cultivated 
this philosophy, and it was the actual impression of 
his daughter, derived from his wife, that he had 
three days before joined a friend’s yacht at Cowes. 
The place was full of sideshows, to which Mrs. 
Beale could introduce the little girl only, alas! by 
revealing to her so attractive, so enthralling a name: 
the sideshows, each time, were sixpence apiece, and 
the fond allegiance enjoyed by the elder of our pair 
had been established from the earliest time in spite 
of a paucity of sixpences. Small coin dropped 
from her as half-heartedly as answers from bad 
children to lessons that had not been looked at. 
Maisie passed more slowly the great painted posters, 
pressing, with a linked arm, closer to her friend’s 
pocket, where she hoped for the sensible stir of a 
shilling. But the upshot of this was but to deepen 
her yearning: if Sir Claude would only at last come 
the shillings would begin to low. The companions 
paused, for want of one, before the Flowers of the 
Forest, a large presentment of bright brown ladies 
— they were brown all over —ina medium sug- 
gestive of tropical luxuriance, and there Maisie 
dolorously expressed her belief that he would never 
come at all. Mrs. Beale hereupon, though dis- 
cernibly disappointed, reminded her that he had not 
been promised as a certainty —a remark that caused 
the child to gaze at the Flowers of the Forest 
through a blur in which they became more magnifi- 
cent, yet oddly more confused, and by which, 
moreover, confusion was imparted to the aspect of a 
gentleman who at that moment, in the company of 
a lady, came out of the brilliant booth. The lady 
was so brown that Maisie at first took her for one 
of the Flowers; but during the few seconds that 
this required —a few seconds in which she had also 
desolately given up Sir Claude—she heard Mrs. 
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Beale’s voice, behind her, gather both wonder and 
pain into a single sharp little cry. 

«« Of all the wickedness — Beale !”’ 

He had already, without distinguishing them in 
the mass of strollers, turned another way —it 
seemed at the brown lady’s suggestion. Her course 
was marked, over heads and shoulders, by an upright 
scarlet plume, as to the ownership of which Maisie 
was instantly eager. ‘*Who is she?—who is she?”’ 

But Mrs. Beale, for a moment, only looked after 
them. ‘* The liar —the liar! ’’ 

Maisie considered. ‘* Because he’s not — where 
one thought!’’ ‘That was also a month ago in Ken- 
sington Gardens, where her mother had not been. 
«« Perhaps he has come back,’’ she insinuated. 

«‘He never went — the hound!’’ 

That, according to Sir Claude, had been also 
what her mother had not done, and Maisie could 
oniy have a sense of something that in a maturer 
mind would be called the way history repeats itself. 
««Who is she?’’ she asked again. 

Mrs. Beale, fixed to the spot, seemed lost in the 
vision of an opportunity missed. «If he had only 
seen me!’’—it came from between her teeth. 
«*She’s a bran-new one. But he must have been 
with her since Tuesday.”’ 

Maisie took it in. ‘‘She’s almost black,’’ she 
then observed. 

««' They ’re always hideous,’’ said Mrs. Beale. 

This was a remark on which the child had again 
to reflect. ‘*Oh, not his wives,’? she remon- 
strantly exclaimed. The words at another moment 
would probably have set her friend off, but Mrs. 
Beale was now too intent in seeing what became of 
the others. ‘* Did you ever in your life see such a 
feather?’’ Maisie presently continued. 

This decoration appeared to have paused at some 
distance, and in spite of intervening groups they 
could both look at it. «Oh, that’s the way they 
dress—the vulgarest of the vulgar! ”’ 

‘« They ’re coming back—they ll see us!”’ 
Maisie the next moment exclaimed; and while her 
companion answered that this was exactly what she 
wanted, and the child returned ‘* Here they are — 
here they are!’’ the unconscious objects of so much 
attention, with a change of mind about their direc- 
tion, quickly retraced their steps and precipitated 
themselves upon their critics. Their unconscious- 
ness gave Mrs. Beale time to leap, under her breath, 
to a recognition which Maisie caught. 

“««Tt must be Mrs. Cuddon!”’ 

Maisie looked at Mrs. Cuddon hard — her lips 
even echoed the name. What followed was extracr- 
dinarily rapid — a minute of livelier battle than had 
ever yet, in so short a span, at least, been waged 
round our heroine. The muffled shock — lest peo- 
ple should notice — was so violent that it was only 
for her later thought the steps fell into their order, 
the steps through which, in a bewilderment not so 
much of sound as of silence, she had come to find 


herself, too soon for comprehension and too strangely 
for fear, at the door of the Exhibition with her 
father. He thrust her into a hansom and got in 
after her, and then it was —as she drove along with 
him —that she recovered a little what had hap- 
pened. Face to face with them in the gardens he 
had seen them, and there had been a moment of 
checked concussion during which, in a glare of black 
eyes and a toss of red plumage, Mrs. Cuddon had 
recognized them, ejaculated and vanished. There 
had been another moment at which she became 
aware of Sir Claude, also poised there in surprise, 
but out of her father’s view, as if he had been 
warned off at the very moment of reaching them. 
It fell into its place with al] the rest that she had 
heard Mrs. Beale say to her father, but whether low 
or loud was now lost to her, something about his 
having this time a new one; to which he had 
retorted something indistinct but apparently in the 
tone and of the sort that the child, from her earliest 
years, had associated with hearing somebody say to 
somebody else that somebody was ‘‘another.’’ 
«¢ Oh, I stick to the old!’’ Mrs. Beale had ex- 
claimed at this, and her accent, even as the cab got 
away, was still in the air, for Maisie’s companion 
had spoken no other word from the moment of 
whisking her off—none at least save the indistin- 
guishable address which, over the top of the hansom 
and poised 'on the step, he had given the driver. 
Reconstructing these things later, Maisie believed 
that she, at this point, would have put a question to 
him had not the silence into which he charmed her, 
or scared her—she could scarcely tell which — 
come from his suddenly making her feel his arm 
about her, feel, as he drew her close, that he was 
agitated in a way he had never yet shown her. It 
seemed to her that he trembled, trembled too much 
to speak, and this had the effect of making her, 
with an emotion which, though it had begun to 
throb in an instant, was by no means all dread, con- 
form to his portentous hush. The act of possession 
that his pressure represented seemed to come back 
to her after the longest of the long intermissions that 
had ever let anything come back. They drove and 
drove, and he kept her close; she stared straight 
before her, holding her breath, watching one dark 
street succeed another and strangely conscious that 
what it all meant was somehow that papa was less 
to be left out of everything than she had supposed. 
It took her but a minute to surrender to this dis- 
covery, which, in the form of his present embrace, 
suggested a fresh kind of importance in him and 
with that a confused confidence. She neither knew 
exactly what he had done nor what he was doing; 
she could only be rather impressed and a little 
proud, vibrate with the sense that he had jumped 
up to do something and that she had as quickly 
become a part of it. It was a part of it too that 
here they were at a house that seemed not large, but 
in the fresh white front of which the street-lamp 
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showed a smartness of flower-boxes. The child 
had been in thousands of stories — all Mrs. Wix’s 
and her own, to say nothing of the richest romances 
of French Elise — but she had never been in such a 
story as this. By the time he had helped her out 
of the cab, which drove away, and she heard in 
the door of the house the prompt little click of his 
key, the Arabian Nights had quite closed round her. 

From this minute they were in everything, par- 
ticularly in such an instant ‘‘ open sesame ”’ and in 
the departure of a cab, a rattling void filled with re- 
linquished step-parents; they were, with the vivid- 
ness, the almost blinding whiteness of the light that 
sprang responsive to papa’s quick touch of a little 
brass knob on the wall, in a place that, at the top of 
a short soft staircase, struck her as the most beauti- 
ful she had ever seen in her life. The next thing 
she perceived it to be was the drawing-room of a 
lady —oh, of a lady, she could see in a moment, 
and not of a gentleman, not even of one like papa 
himself, or even like Sir Claude — whose things 
were as much prettier than mamma’s as it had 
always had to be confessed mamma’s were prettier 
than Mrs. Beale’s. In the middle of the small, 
bright room and the presence of more curtains and 
cushions, more pictures and mirrors, more palm- 
trees drooping over brocaded and gilded nooks, more 
little silver boxes scattered over little crooked tables 
and little oval miniatures hooked upon velvet screens 
than Mrs. Beale and her ladyship together could, in 
an unnatural alliance, have dreamed of mustering, 
the child became aware, with a swift possibility of 
compassion, of something that was strangely like a 
relegation to obscurity of each of those women of 
taste. It was a stranger operation still that her 
father should on the spot be presented to her as quite 
advantageously and even grandly at home in the 
dazzling scene and himself by so much the more 
separated from scenes inferior to it. She spent with 
him in it, while explanations continued to hang fire, 
twenty minutes that, in their sudden drop of danger, 
affected her, though there were neither buns nor 
ginger-beer, like an extemporized, expensive treat. 

««Is she very rich?’’ He had begun to strike 
her as almost embarrassed, so shy that he might have 
found himself with a young lady with whom he had 
little in common. She was literally moved by this 
apprehension to offer him some tactful relief. 

Beale Farange stood and smiled at his young lady, 
his back to the fanciful fireplace, his light overcoat 
—the very lightest in London— wide open and 
his wonderful lustrous beard completely concealing 
the expanse of his shirt-front. It pleased her more 
than ever to think that papa was handsome, and, 
though as high aloft as mamma, and almost, in his 
specially florid evening dress, as splendid, of a 
beauty somewhat less belligerent, less terrible. 
«©The Countess? Why do you ask me that?’’ 

Maisie’s eyes opened wider. «Ts 
Countess? ”’ 


she a 


There was an unaccustomed geniality in his en- 
joyment of her wonder. ‘*Oh yes, my dear — 
but it is n’t an English title.’’ 

Maisie’s manner appreciated this. 
French one?’’ 

«* No, nor French either. It’s American.’’ 

Maisie conversed agreeably. ‘* Ah, then, of 
course she is rich.”” She took in such a combina- 
tion of nationality and rank. ‘I never saw any- 
thing so lovely.”’ 

«« Did you have a sight of her?’’ Beale asked. 

«« At the Exhibition?’’ Maisie smiled. <* She 
was gone too quick.”’ 

Her father laughed. <‘*She did slope!’’ She 
was for a moment afraid he would say something 
about Mrs. Beale and Sir Claude: his unexpected 
gentleness was too mystifying. All he said was, 
the next minute: ‘*She has a horror of vulgar 
scenes,”” 

This was something Maisie need n’t take up; she 
could still continue bland. ‘* But where do you 
suppose she went?’’ 

«« Oh, I thought she’d have taken a cab and have 
been here by this time. But she’ll turn up all 
right.”’ 

«*I’m sure I Aope she will,’ Maisie said. She 
spoke with an earnestness begotten of the impression 
of all the beauty around her, to which, in person, 
the Countess might make further contributions. 
«« We came awfully fast,’’ she added. 

Her father again laughed loud. <‘* Yes, my dear 
—AI made you step out!’’ Beale hesitated; then 
he added: ‘*I want her to see you.’’ Maisie, at 
this, rejoiced in the attention that, for their evening 
out, Mrs. Beale, even to the extent of personally 
*« doing up”’ her old hat, had given her appearance. 
Meanwhile her father went on: ‘* You'll like her 
awfully.’” 

«Qh, I’m sure I shall! ’’ — after which, either 
from the effect of having said so much, or from that 
of a sudden glimpse of the impossibility of saying 
more, she felt an embarrassment and sought refuge 
in a minor branch of the subject. ‘I thought she 
was Mrs. Cuddon.”’ 

Beale’s gaiety rather increased than diminished. 
«*©You mean my wife did? My dear child, my 
wife ’s a damned fool.’’ He had the oddest air of 
speaking of his wife as of a person whom she might 
scarcely have known; so that the refuge of her 
scruple did n’t prove particularly happy. Beale, on 
the other hand, appeared after an instant himself to 
feel a scruple. ‘*What I mean is, to speak seri- 
ously, that she does n’t really know anything about 
anything.”” He paused, following the child’s 
charmed eyes and tentative step or two as they 
brought her nearer to the pretty things on one of 
the tables. ‘*She thinks she has good things, 
don’t you know?’’ He quite jeered at Mrs. 
Beale’s delusion. 

Maisie felt she must confess that it was one: 


“Ts it a 
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everything she had missed at the sideshows was 
made up to her by the Countess’ luxuries. ‘“* Yes,’’ 
she considered — ‘* she does think that.’” 

There was again a dryness in the way Beale re- 
plied that it didn’t matter what she thought; but 
there was an increasing sweetness for his daughter 
in being with him so long without his doing any- 
thing worse. The whole hour, of course, was to 
remain with her for days and weeks, ineffaceably il- 
lumined and confirmed; by the end of which she 
was able to read into it a hundred things that were 
at the moment mere miraculous pleasantness. What 
they then and there came to was simply that her 
companion was still excited, yet wished not to 
show it, and that just in proportion as he succeeded 
in this attempt he was able to encourage her to re- 
gard him as kind. He moved about the room after 
a little; showed her things, spoke to her as a 
person of taste, told her the name, which she re- 
membered, of the famous French lady represented in 
one of the miniatures, and remarked, as if he had 
caught her wistful over a trinket or a trailing stuff, 
that he made no doubt the Countess, on coming in, 
would give her something jolly. He spied a pink 
satin box with a looking-glass let into the cover, 
which he raised, with a quick, facetious flourish, to 
offer her the privilege of six rows deep of chocolate 
bonbons, cutting out thereby Sir Claude, who had 
never gone beyond two rows. ‘I can do what I 
like with these,’’ he said, ‘* for I don’t mind tell- 
ing you I gave ’em to her myself.’”. The Countess 
had evidently appreciated the gift; there were 
numerous gaps, a ravage now quite unchecked, in 
the array. Even while they waited together Maisie 
had her sense, which was the mark of what their 
separation had become, of her having grown, for 
him, since the last time he had, as it were, noticed 
her, and by increase of years and of inches, if by 
nothing else, much more of a little person to reckon 
with. Yes, that was a part of the positive awkard- 
ness that he carried off by being almost foolishly 
tender. There was a passage during which, on a 
yellow silk sofa, under one of the palms, he had her 
on his knee, stroking her hair, playfully holding her 
off while he showed his shining fangs and let her, 
with a vague, affectionate, helpless, pointless «« Dear 
old girl, dear little daughter!’’ inhale the fragrance 
of his cherished beard. She must have been sorry 
for him, she afterwards knew ; so well could she pri- 
vately follow his difficulty in being specific to her about 
anything. She had such possibilities of vibration, 
of response, that it needed nothing more than this to 
make up to her in fact for omissions. ‘The tears 
came into her eyes again, as they had come when, 
in the park, that day, the Captain told her so excit- 
ingly that her mother was good. What was this 
but exciting, too, this still directer goodness of her 
father and this unexampled shining solitude with him, 
out of which everything had dropped but that he was 
papa and that he was magnificent? It did n’t spoil 





it that she finally felt he must have, as he became 
restless, some purpose he didn’t quite see his way 
to bring out; for in the freshness of their recovered 
fellowship she would have lent herself gleefully to 
his suggesting, or even to his pretending, that their 
relations were easy and graceful. There was some- 
thing in him that seemed —and quite touchingly — 
to ask her to help him to pretend, pretend he knew 
enough about her life and her education, her means 
of subsistence and her view of himself, to give the 
questions he could n’t put her a natural domestic 
tone. She would have pretended with ecstasy if 
he could only have given her the cue. She waited 
for it while, between his big teeth, he breathed the 
sighs she did n’t know to be stupid; and as if he had 
drawn —rather red with the confusion of it — the 
pledge of her preparation from her tears, he floun- 


dered about, wondering what the devil he could lay 
hold of. 


XIX 


When he had lighted a cigarette and begun to 
smoke in her face, it was if he had struck with the 
match the note of some queer, clumsy ferment of 
old professions, old scandals, old duties, a dim per- 
ception of what he possessed in her, and what, if 
everything had only, damn it, been totally different, 
she might still be able to give him. What she was 
able to give him, however, as his blinking eyes 
seemed to make out through the smoke, would be 
simply what he should be able to get from her. To 
give something, to give here on the spot, was all her 
own desire. Among the old things that came back 
was her little instinct of keeping the peace; it made 
her wonder more sharply what particular thing she 
could do or not do, what particular word she could 
speak or not speak, what particular line she could 
take or not take that might, for every one, even for 
the Countess, give a better turn to the crisis. She 
was ready, in this interest, for an immense surrender, 
a surrender of everything but Sir Claude, of every- 
thing but Mrs. Beale. The immensity did n’t in- 
clude them; but if he had an idea at the back of 
his head, she had also one in a recess as deep, and 
for a time, while they sat together, there was an 
extraordinary mute passage between her vision of 
this vision of his, his vision of her vision, and her 
vision of his vision of her vision. What there was 
no effective record of, indeed, was the small, strange 
pathos, on the child’s part, of an innocence so sat- 
urated with knowledge and so directed to diplomacy. 
What, further, Beale finally laid hold of while he 
masked again with his fine presence half the flounces 
of the fire-place was, ‘‘Do you know, my dear, I 
shall soon be off to America ?”’ 

It struck his daughter both as a short cut, and as the 
way he would n’t have said it to his wife. But his 
wife figured with a bright superficial assurance in 
her response. 
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«Do you mean with Mrs. Beale ?’’ 

Her father looked at her hard. ‘* Don’t bea 
little ass !”’ 

Her silence appeared to represent a concentrated 
effort not to be. ‘* Then with the Countess ?”’ 

«« With her or without her, my dear —that con- 
cerns only your poor daddy. She has big interests 
over there, and she wants me to take a look at 
them.”” 

Maisie threw herself into them. 
take very long ?”’ 

«« Yes; they ’re in such a muddle — it may take 
months. Now what I want to hear, you know, is 
whether you would like to come along.’’ 

Planted once more before him in the middle of 
the room, she felt herself turning white. << I?’’ 
she gasped, yet feeling as soon as she had spoken 
that such a note of dismay was not altogether pretty. 
She felt it still more while her father replied, with a 
shake of his legs, a toss of his cigarette-ash and a 
fidgetty look — he was forever taking one —all the 
length of his waistcoat and trousers, that she 
need n’t be quite so disgusted. It helped her in a 
few seconds to appear more as he would like her 
that she saw, in the lovely light of the Countess’s 
splendour, exactly, however she appeared, the right 
answer to make. ‘* Dear papa, I’ll go with you 
anywhere.’’ 

He turned his back to her and stood with his 
nose at the glass of the chimneypiece while he 
brushed specks of ash out of his beard. Then he 
abruptly said: «* Do you know anything about your 
brute of a mother?”’ 

It was just of her brute of a mother that the man- 
ner of the question in a remarkable degree reminded 
her: it had the free flight of one of Ida’s fine bridg- 
ings of space. With the sense of this was kindled 
for Maisie at the same time an inspiration. ‘‘ Oh 
yes, I know everything!’’— and she became so 
radiant that her father, seeing it in the mirror, turned 
back to her, and presently, on the sofa, had her on 
his knee again and was again particularly stirring. 
Maisie’s inspiration was to the effect that the more 
she should be able to say about mamma, the less she 
would be called upon to speak of her step-parents. 
She kept hoping that the Countess would come in be- 
fore her power to protect them was exhausted; and 
it was now, in closer quarters with her companion, 
that the idea at the back of her head shifted its 
place to her lips. She told him she had met her 
mother in the park with a gentleman, who, while 
Sir Claude had strolled with her ladyship, had been 
kind and had sat and talked to her; narrating the 
scene with a remembrance of her pledge of secrecy 
to the Captain quite brushed away by the joy of 
seeing Beale listen without profane interposition. It 
was almost an amazement, but indeed all a joy, thus 
to be able to guess that papa was at last quite tired 
of his anger—of his anger, at any rate, about 
mamma. He was only bored with her now. That 


«« Will that 


made it, however, the more imperative that this 
spent displeasure should n’t be blown out again. It 
charmed the child to see how much she could interest 
him, and the charm remained even when, after asking 
her a dozen questions, he observed, musingly and a 
little obscurely, ‘* Yes —damned if she won’t!”’ 
For in this, too, there was a detachment, a wise 
weariness that made her feel safe. She had had to 
mention Sir Claude, though she mentioned him as 
little as possible, and Beale only appeared to look 
quite over his head. It pieced itself together for 
her that this was the mildness of general indifference; 
a source of profit so great for herself personally that 
if the Countess was the author of it she was pre- 
pared literally to hug the Countess. She betrayed 
that eagerness by a restless question about her; to 
which her father replied: «* Oh, she has a head on 
her shoulders —I’ll back her to get out of any- 
thing!’’ He looked at Maisie quite as if he would 
trace the connection between her inquiry and the 
impatience of her gratitude. ‘*Do you mean to 
say,’’ he presently went on, ‘that you’d really 
come with me?”’ 

She felt as if he were now looking at her very 
hard indeed, and also as if she had grown ever so 
much older. ‘171 do anything in the world you 
ask me, papa.’’ 

He gave again, with a laugh and with his legs 
apart, his proprietary glance at his waistcoat and 
trousers. ‘*That’s a way, my dear, of saying, 
‘No, thank you!’ You know you don’t want to 
go the least little mite. You can’t humbug me!’’ 
Beale Farange declared. ‘*I don’t want to bully 
you —I never bullied you in my life; but I make 
you the offer, and it’s to take or to leave. Your 
mother will never again have any more to do with 
you than if you were a kitchen-maid she had turned 
out for going wrong. ‘Therefore, of course, 1’m 
your natural protector, and you’ve a right to get 
everything out of me youcan. Now’s your chance, 
you know —you’ll be a great fool if you don’t. 
You can’t say I don’t put it before you— you 
can’t say I ain’t kind to you, or that I don’t play 
fair. Mind you never say that, you know— it 
would bring me down on you. I know what’s 
proper —1I’ll take you again, just as I bave taken 
you again and again and again. And I’m much 
obliged to you for making up such a face.’’ 

She was conscious enough that her face indeed 
could n’t please him if it showed any sign —just as 
she hoped it didn’t —of her sharp impression of 
what he now really wanted to do. Wasn’t hi 
trying to turn the tables on her, embarrass her some- 
how into admitting that what would really suit her 
little book would be, after doing so much for good 
manners, to ‘leave her wholly at liberty to arrange 
for herself? She began to be nervous again: it 
rolled over her that this was their parting, their 
parting forever, and that he had brought her there 
for so many caresses only because it was important 
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such am occasion should look better for him than any 
other. For her to spoil it by the note of discord 
would certainly give him ground for complaint; and 
the child was momentarily bewildered between her 
alternatives of agreeing with him about her wanting 
to get rid of him and displeasing him by pretending 
to stick to him. So she found for the moment no 
solution but to murmur very helplessly: ‘‘ Oh papa 
—oh papa!’’ 

«<I know what you ’re up to — don’t tell me/”’ 
After which he came straight over and, in the most 
inconsequent way in the world, clasped her in his 
arms a moment and rubbed his beard against her 
cheek. Then she understood, as well as if he had 
spoken it, that what he wanted, hang it, was that 
she should let him off with all the honours — with 
all the appearance of virtue and sacrifice on his side. 
It was exactly as if he had broken out to her: «I 
say, you little donkey, help me to be irreproachable, 
to be noble, and yet to have none of the beastly 
bore of it. There’s only impropriety enough for 
one of us; so you must take it all. Repudiate your 
dear old daddy — in the face, mind you, of his 
tender supplications. He can’t be rough with you 
— it isn’t in his nature; therefore you will have 
successfully chucked him because he was too gener- 
ous to be as firm with you, poor man, as was, after 
all, his duty.’”” This was what he communicated 
in a series of tremendous pats on the back; that 
portion of her person had never been so thumped 
since Moddle thumped her when she choked. After 
a moment he gave her the further impression of 
having become sure enough of her to be able, very 
gracefully, to say out: ‘‘You know your mother 
loathes you, loathes you simply. And I’ve been 
thinking over your man — the fellow you told me 
about.’” 

«« Well,’’ Maisie replied with competence, ‘I’m 
sure of bim.’’ 

Her father was vague an instant. 
mean sure of his liking you?’’ 

«« Oh no, of his liking ber/’’ 

Beale had a return of gaiety. 
counting for tastes! 
know.”’ 

«I don’t care—I’m sure of him!’’ Maisie 
repeated. 

«« Sure, you mean, that she ’]i bolt?’’ 

Maisie knew all about bolting, but, decidedly, she 
was older, and there was something in her that 
could wince at the way her father made the word 
boom out. It prompted her to amend his allusion; 
which she did by returning: ‘‘I don’t know what 
she Il do. But she ’I] be happy.”’ 

«« Let us hope so,’’ said Beale with bright, un- 
usual mildness. ‘* The more happy she is, at any 
rate, the less she’l] want you about. That’s why 
I press you,’’ he agreeably pursued, ‘‘to consider 
this handsome offer —I mean seriously, you know 
—of your sole surviving parent.’? Their eyes, at 


**Do you 


«« There’s no ac- 
It’s what they all say, you 





this, met again ina long and extraordinary com- 
munion which terminated in his ejaculating: ‘*Ah, 
you little scoundrel!’’ She took it from him in the 
manner that it seemed to her he would prefer, and 
with a success that encouraged him to go on: 
«« You are a deep little devil!’’ Her silence, tick- 
ing like a watch, acknowledged even this; in con- 
firmation of which he finally brought out: ‘* You ’ve 
settled it with the other pair! ’” 

** Well, what if I have?’’ — she sounded to her- 
self most bold. 

Her father roared quite as in the old days. 
** Why, don’t you know they ’re awful?”’ 

She grew bolder still. ‘«I don’t care—nota bit!’ 

*« But they ’re probably the worst people in the 
world and the very greatest criminals,’’ Beale pleas- 
antly urged. ‘*I’m not the man, my dear, not to 
let you know it.’’ 

«* Well, it doesn’t prevent them from loving me. 
They love me tremendously.’’ Maisie turned crim- 
son to hear herself. 

Her father hesitated: almost any one —let alone 
a daughter — would have seen how conscientious he 
wanted to be. ‘‘I dare say. But do you know 
why?’’ She braved his eyes, and he added: 
“« You ’re a jolly good pretext.”’ 

«« For what?’’ Maisie asked. 

«* Why, for their game. I need n’t tell you what 
that is.’” 

The child reflected. 
more reason.’” 

«« Reason for what, pray?’’ 

«« For their being kind to me.’’ 

*« And for your keeping in with them?’’ 

Beale roared again; it was as if his spirits rose and 
rose. ‘Do you realize, pray, that in saying that 
you ’re a monster?’’” 

Maisie turned it over. ‘* A monster? ’’ 

««They ’ve made one of you. Upon my hon- 
our it’s quite awful. It shows the sort of people 
they are. Don’t you understand,’’ Beale pursued, 
««that when they ’ve made you as horrid as they 
can —as horrid as themselves — they ’ll just simply 
chuck you?’’ 

Maisie, at this, had a flicker of passion. ‘‘ They 
won’ t chuck me!”’ 

«« Excuse me,’’ her father courteously insisted; 
‘*it’s my duty to put it before you. I shouldn’t 
forgive myself if I didn’t point out to you that 
they ’ll cease to require you.’’ He spoke as if with 
an appeal to her intelligence that she must be 
ashamed not adequately to meet, and this gave a 
still higher grace to his superior delicacy. 

It had, after an instant, the illuminating effect he 


«* Well, then that’s all the 


intended. <*Cease to require me because they 
won’t care—?’’ She paused with that sketch of 
her idea. 


«« Of course, Sir Claude won’t care if his wife 
bolts. That ’s his game — it will suit him down to 
the ground.”’ 
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This was a proposition Maisie could perfectly 
embrace, but it still left a loophole for triumph. She 
considered a little. ‘* You mean if mamma does n’t 
come back ever at all??? The composure with 
which her face was presented to that prospect 
would have shown a spectator the long road she had 
travelled. ‘Well, but that won’t put Mrs. Beale—’’ 

‘«In the same comfortable position—?’’ Beale 
took her up with relish; he had sprung to his feet 
again, shaking his legs and looking at his shoes. 
««Right you are, darling! Something more will be 
wanted for Mrs. Beale.’’? He hesitated; then he 
added: ‘But she may not have long to wait for it.’” 

Maisie also for a minute looked at his shoes, 
though they were not the pair she most admired, the 
laced yellow ‘‘ uppers ’’ and patent-leather comple- 
ment. At last, with a question, she raised her eyes. 
«« Are you not coming back?’’ 

Once more he hung fire; after which he gave a 
small laugh that, in the oddest way in the world, 
reminded her of the unique sounds she had heard 
emitted by Mrs. Wix. . ‘It may strike you as 
extraordinary that I should make vou such an admis- 
sion; and in point of fact you’re not to understand 
that I do. But we’ll put it that way to help your 
dec sion. The point is, that that’s the way my wife 
will presently be sure to put it. You’ll hear her 
shrieking that she ’s deserted, in order that she may 
proceed to desert. She’ll be as free as she likes 
then —as free, you see, as your mother’s ass of a 
husband. They won’t have anything more to con- 
sider, and they ’Il just put you into the street. Dol 
understand,’’ Beale inquired, ‘that, in the face of 
what I press upon you, you still prefer to take the 
risk of that??? It was the most wonderful appeal 
any gentleman had ever addressed to his daughter, 
and it had placed Maisie in the middle of the room 
again, while her father moved slowly about her with 
his hands in his pockets, and something in his step 
that seemed, more than anything else he had done, 
to show the habit of the place. She turned her 
fevered little eyes over his friend’s brightnesses, as if, 
on her own side, to press for some help in a quan- 
dary unexampled. As if, also, the pressure reached 
him, he, after an instant, stopped short, completing 
the prodigy of his attitude and the grace of his loy- 
alty by a supreme formulation of the general induce- 
ment. ‘*You have an eye, love! Yes—there’s 
money. No end of money.’’ 

This affected her for a moment like some great 
flashing dazzle in one of the pantomimes to which 
Sir Claude had taken her: she saw nothing in it but 
what it directly conveyed. ‘*And shall I never, 
never see you again— ?’’ 

««If I do go to America?’’ Beale brought it out 
like aman. ‘* Never, never, never! ’’ 

Hereupon, with the utmost absurdity, she broke 
down; everything gave way, everything but the 
horror of hearing herself definitely utter such an 
ugliness as the acceptance of that. So she only 


stiffened herself and said: ‘* Then I can’t give you 
u "hada 

She held him some seconds looking at her, show- 
ing her a strained grimace, a perfect parade of all 
his teeth, in which it seemed to her she could read 
the disgust he did n’t quite like to express at this 
departure from the pliability she had practically 
promised. But before she could attenuate in any 
way the crudity of her collapse he gave an impa- 
tient jerk which took him to the window. She 
heard a vehicle stop; Beale looked out; then he 
freshly faced her. He still said nothing, but she 
knew the Countess had come back. There was a 
silence again between them, but with a different 
shade of embarrassment from that of their united 
arrival; and it was still without speaking that, ab- 
ruptly repeating one of the embraces of which he 
had already been so liberal, he whisked her back to 
the yellow sofa just before the door of the room was 
thrown open. It was thus in renewed and intimate 
union with him that she was presented to a person 
whom she instantly recognized as the brown lady. 

The brown lady looked almost as astonished, 
though not quite as alarmed, as when, at the Exhi- 
bition, she had gasped in the face of Mrs. Beale. 
Maisie, in truth, almost gasped in her own; this 
was with the fuller perception that she was brown 
indeed. She literally struck the child more as an 
animal than as a ‘‘real’’ lady: she might have been 
a clever, frizzled poodle in a frill, or a dreadful hu- 
man monkey in a spangled petticoat. She had a nose 
that was far too big, and eyes that were far too 
small, and a moustache that was—vwell, not so 
happy a feature as Sir Claude’s. Beale jumped up 
to her; while, to the child’s astonishment, though 
as if in a quick intensity of thought, the Countess 
advanced as gaily as if, for many a day, nothing 
awkward had happened for any one. Maisie, in 
spite of a large acquaintance with the phenomenon, 
had never seen it so promptly established that noth- 
ing awkward was to be mentioned. The next min- 
ute the Countess had kissed her and exclaimed to 
Beale, with bright, tender reproach: «* Why, you 
never told me ha/f! My dear child,’’ she cried, 
“it was awfully nice of you to come !”’ 

««But she hasn’t come—she won’t come!”’ 
Beale exclaimed. <‘‘I’ve put it to her how much 
you ’d like it, but she declines to have anything to 
do with us.’”’ 

The Countess stood smiling, and after an instant 
that was mainly taken up with the shock of her 
weird aspect Maisie felt herself reminded of another 
smile, which was not ugly, though also inter- 
ested —the kind light thrown, that day in the 
Park, from the clean, fair face of the Captain. 
Papa’s Captain — yes — was the Countess; but she 
wasn’t nearly so nice as the other: it all came back, 
doubtless, to Maisie’s minor appreciation of ladies. 
*«Should n’t you like me,’’ said this one endear- 
ingly, ‘*to take you to Spa?’”’ 
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**To Spa?’’ The child repeated the name to 
gain time, not to show how the Countess brought 
back to her a dim remembrance of a strange woman, 
with a horrid face, who once, years before, in an 
omnibus, bending to her from an opposite seat, had 
suddenly produced an orange and murmured: 
«« Little dearie, won’t you have it?’’ She had felt 
then, for some reason, a small, silly terror, though 
afterwards conscious that her interlocutress, unfor- 
tunately hideous, had particularly meant to be kind. 
This was also what the Countess meant; yet the 
few words she had uttered, and the smile with 
which she had uttered them, immediately cleared 
everything up. Oh no, she wanted to go nowhere 
with er, for her presence had already, in a few 
seconds, dissipated the happy impression of the 
room and put an end to the pride momentarily sug- 
gested by Beale’s association with so much taste. 
There was no taste in his association with the short, 
fat, wheedling, whiskered person who had ap- 
proached her, and in whom she had to recognize 
the only figure wholly without attraction that had 
become a party to an intimate connection formed in 
her immediate circle. She was abashed meanwhile, 
however, at having appeared to weigh the place to 
which she had been invited; and she added as 
quickly as possible: *¢ It is n’t to America then— ?’’ 
The Countess, at this, looked sharply at Beale, and 
Beale, airily enough, asked what the deuce it mat- 
tered when she had already given him to under- 
stand that she wanted to have nothing to do with 
them. There followed, between her companions, 
a passage, of which the sense was drowned for her 
in the deepening inward hum of her mere desire to 
get off; though she was able to guess, later on, that 
her father must have put it to his friend that it was 
no use talking, that she was an obstinate little pig, 
and that, besides, she was really old enough to 
choose for herself. It glimmered back to her then 
as well that the Countess had cast derision on the 
question of America, and had offered her alter- 
natives to Spa in the shape of any place she should 
like to go in all the rest of the world. It glimmered 
back to her indeed that she must have failed quite 
dreadfully to seem responsive and polite, inasmuch 
as, before she knew it, she had visibly given the 
impression that if they didn’t allow her to go home 
she should cry. Oh! if there had ever been a thing 
to cry about, it was being found in that punishable 
little attitude toward the handsomest offers one had 
ever received. The great pain of the thing was 
that she could see the Countess liked her enough to 
wish to be liked in return; and it was from the idea 
of a return she sought to flee — it was the idea of a 
return that, after a confusion of loud words had 
arisen between the others, brought to her lips, with 
the tremor preceding disaster: ‘*Can’t I, please, 
be sent home in a cab?’’ Yes, the Countess wanted 
her, and the Countess was wounded and chilled, 
and she could n’t help it, and it was all the more 


dreadful because it only made the Countess more 
importunate and more disagreeable. The only thing 
that sustained either of them, perhaps, till the cab 
came — Maisie presently saw it would come — was 
its being in the air, somehow, that Beale had done 
what he wanted. He went out to look for a con- 
veyance; the servants, he said, had gone to bed, but 
she shouldn’t be kept beyond her time. The 
Countess left the room with him, and, alone in 
possession of it, Maisie hoped she would n’t come 
back. It was all the effect of her face —the child 
simply could n’t look at it and meet its expression 
half-way. All in a moment, too, that queer expres- 
sion had leaped into the lovely things— all in a 
moment she had had toaccept her father as liking some 
one whom, she was sure, neither her mother, nor 
Mrs. Beale, nor Mrs. Wix, nor Sir Claude, nor the 
Captain, nor even Mr. Perriam nor Lord Eric, could 
possibly have liked. Three minutes later, down- 
stairs, with the cab at the door, it was perhaps as a 
final confession of not having much to boast of that, 
on taking leave of her, he managed to press her to 
his bosom without her seeing his face. For her- 
self, she was so eager to go that their parting 
reminded her of nothing — not even of a single one 
of all the ‘‘nevers’’ that, above, as the penalty of 
not cleaving to him, he had attached to the question 
of their meeting again. There was something in 
the Countess that falsified everything, even the great 
interests in America, and yet more the first flush of 
that superiority to Mrs. Beale and to mamma which 
had been expressed in silver boxes. These were 
still there, but perhaps there were no great interests 
in America. Mamma had known an American who 
was not a bit like this one. She was not, however, 
of noble rank; her name was only Mrs. Tucker. 
Maisie’s detachment would, all the same, have been 
more complete if she had not suddenly had to 
exclaim: ** Oh, dear —I have n’t any money!’’ 

Her father’s teeth, at this, were such a picture of 
appetite without action as to be a match for any 
plea of poverty. ‘‘Make your stepmother pay.’’ 

<«Stepmothers don’t pay!’’ cried the Countess. 
«« No stepmother ever paid in her life!’’ The next 
moment they were in the street together, and the 
next the child was in the cab, with the Countess, on 
the pavement, but close to her, quickly taking 
money from a purse whisked out of a pocket. Her 
father had vanished, and there was even yet nothing 
in that to reawaken the pang of loss. ‘* Here’s 
money,”’ said the brown lady: ‘‘go!’’ The 
sound was commanding; the cab rattled off; Maisie 
sat there with her hand full of coin. All that for a 
cab? —as they passed a street-lamp she bent to see 
how much. What she saw was a cluster of sov- 
ereigns. There must, then, have been great inter- 
ests in America. It was still, at any rate, the 
Arabian Nights. 


( To be continued.) 
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Black Dress Goods... 


A number of lots of desirable Black Dress 
Fabrics have just come to us at prices much 
below value. Weare now distributing them on 
the same basis. 


FANCY FIGURED MOHAIRS 


in twelve designs, 38 inches wide. Prevailing price, 25 
cents per yard ; our price, 15c. 


FANCY FIGURED MOHAIRS 


in a variety of designs, 38 inches wide. Prevailing price, 
3734 cents per yard ; our price, 25c. 


FANCY BROCHE ETAMINES 


in nine designs, 38 inches wide. Prevailing price, 37 4 cents per yard ; our price, 29c. 


FANCY ETAMINES 


in a great variety of designs, 44 inches wide. Prevailing price, 75 cents per yard ; 
our price, 53c. 


CREPONS 


in mohair and wool stripes, 44% inches wide. Prevailing price, $1.00 per yard ; 
our price, 59c. 


PLAIN ETAMINE 


all wool, 44 inches wide. Prevailing price, $1.00 per yard ; our price, 69c. 


LUPIN’S CRINKLE CREPONS 


44 inches wide. Prevailing price, $1.00 per yard ; our price, 75c. 








Women’s Gloves 


A great glove-distributing center such as our store is naturally has opportunities 
to pick up numerous bargains in the market. We have just availed ourselves of a 
most advantageous offering, which enables us to place on sale a lot of 


WOMEN’S FINE FRENCH KID GLOVES 


with Foster’s new hook, at the remarkably low price of $1.00 per pair, although 
ordinarily $1.50 would be considered a very low price. These Gloves are in all the 
newest Spring shades of mode, tan, fawn, steel, and brown. Every pair is thoroughly 
guaranteed. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND ACCURATELY FILLED 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NOTICE.——The FIRST EDITION of Mr. ROBERT 
HICHENS’S new and important novel, entitled 
“FLAMES: A London Fantasy,” Aaving been immediately 
sold out, a SECOND EDITION is now ready. 


FLAMES: A London Fantasy 


By ROBERT HICHENS : 
Author of “The Green Carnation,” “An Imaginative Man,” “ The t 

Folly of Eustace,” ete. 

12mo, §25 pages, $1.50. q 


“« None of us know really much about souls, and, after all, it is best not to bother 
ourselves too much about them.” This passing remark of a personage in Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s new romance, * Flames,” might, but must not, be read as a condemnation of 
the book in which it appears. For Mr. Hichens asks us to bother ourselves very much 
about souls; indeed it is to souls that the very title of his book has reference, borrowed 


as it is from Rossetti’s— : 
** And the souls mounting up to God 


Went by her like thin flames.”’ 


It carries on the attention of the reader from the first chapter to the last. Full of exciting 
incidents, very modern, excessively up to date.—London Daily Telegraph. 

«« « Flames,’ ’’ says the London Chronicle, in a long editorial on the story, ‘* is a cunning 
blend of the romantic and the real, the work of a man who can observe, who can think, who can 
imagine, and who can write. * * * One chapter in the book, entitled ‘The Dance of the 
Hours,’ and depicting the outer scene as well as the inner significance of an evening at a well- 
known ‘‘ Theatre of Varieties’ in Leicester Square, strikes us as a little masterpiece of close anal- 
ysis and vigorous description. And the little thumb-nail sketches of the London streets, which 
abound in ‘ Flames,’ have the grim force of a Callot. There is one which may be taken as a 
counterpart to Maupassant’s description of Paris and the Bois on a sultry summer night—of course qj 
a Jocus classicus in this kind.’’ ; 

Mr. Hichens has already accomplished a certain amount of work which has given him a 
right to esteem. His ‘¢ Green Carnation’’ was a tissue of clever witticisms, which were perhaps 
not too difficult to achieve. His ‘* Imaginative Man’”’ was full of an atmosphere which, were q 
the word not so greatly abused, might well be described as lurid. But here was the hand rather 
of the ’prentice than of the absolute workman. Neverless, the cast of the mind was displayed 
beyond doubt; and in ‘* Flames’’ it stands out definitely revealed. In his last book Mr. 
Hichens has entirely proved himself. His talent does not so much lie in the conventional novel, 
but more in this strange and fantastic medium. ‘‘ Flames’’ suits him, has him at his best.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, fl 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, *s 


coicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. new yvorx 
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LATEST ISSUES 


Prisoners of Conscience 
By AMELIA E. BARR. About 250 pages. Illustrated. 
1amo, $1.50. 

To the story as it appeared in The Century Maga- 
zine last fall the author has prefixed an account of 
the life, love, and early death of the hero’s father. 
Mrs. Barr has written nothing stronger, or withal 
more readable, than this little tragedy of a Shet- 
land fisher-village. 


“The Stand-By” 


By EDMUND P. DOLE. About 250 pages. 12mo, $1.25. 

The hero gains his name at college, where he is 
the captain of a victorious crew, and retains it as 
the editor of a vigorous prohibition paper in a city 
despotically ruled by a wealthy brewer. The story 
is founded on fact. There are no points in it where 
the reader's interest flags. 


One Man Who Was Content 


By MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. About 150 
pages. 16mo, $1.00. 


The author’s occasional appearance as a writer of 
short stories has scarcely prepared her readers for 
the powerful impression produced by the profound 
psychological study that gives its title to this col- 
lection of tales, 


Nature in a City Yard 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER. About 160 pages. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Dissertations on nature, art, and society by a 
philosopher —a Thoreau transported forcibly from 
d 


Walden Pond, and cabin'd, cribb’d, confin’d in a 


thickly populated city. 


“For the Country” 


By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. About 100 pages. 
16mo, $1.00. 


A collection of the author’s poems on patriotic 
subjects — voicing the soldier sentiment in the 
period since the war. It upholds the idea of nation- 
ality, and of good citizenship in times of peace. 


TWO BOOKS BY 
REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


Each about 125 pages. 16mo, $1.00. 


Talks to Young Men 


The pastor of the Madison Square Precbyterian 
Church in this book addresses young men with the 
sound sense and directness that have made him 
famous. 


Talks to Young Women 


Though a man among men, the famous New 
York preacher can hold an audience of women as 
effectively as a mass- meeting of citizens or a con- 
gregation of both sexes. He addresses himself in 
every case straight to.the heart and conscience. 


RECENT SUCCESSES 


Sonny 


A Book of Stories. By RUTH McENERY STUART. 
16mo, $1.00. Third Edition. 


The New York World says: “ Exquisitely tender, 
and with a delicate and delicious humor that never 
flags, is this charming little series of monologues.” 


Without Prejudice 


A Book of Essays. By I. ZANGWILL. 8vo, $1.50. 
Second Edition, 


Witty and spicy comments on men, women, life, 
manners, and literature by a trenchant writer. 


Stories of a Sanctified Town 


By LUCY S. FURMAN. 12mo, $1.25. 
James Whitcomb Riley wrote recently to the 
publishers: “In this immediate region the book is 
a success, and a most wholesome and delightful one.” 


The Shadow Christ 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE. 12mo, $1.25. 
“One can hardly read this book without feeling 
its charm,and having one’s thoughts elevated above 
the literal and earthly,” says the Chicago Living 
Church. 


Electricity for Everybody 
By PHILIP ATKINSON. Seventh Thousand. 265 pp. $1.50. 
A new edition of this very popular book, revised 
and brought up to date. Its object is to meet the 
demand for information, told simply and with non- 
technical phrase, in regard to the nature and uses of 
electricity. 


The Cat and the Cherub 


Stories by CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD. Second Edt- 
tion, 300 pages. $1.25. 

This book is attracting very wide attention. The 
San Francisco Call says that “Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard is said to have declared ‘The Cat and the 
Cherub’ the best short piece of fiction produced in 
the United States within a decade.” 


The Wonderful Wheel 


By MARY TRACY EARLE. 152 pages. $1.25. 
A charming romance of Louisiana. The Woman’s 
Fournal says: “This is a work of genius.” 


Quotations for Occasions 
By KATHARINE B. WOOD. Third Edition. 200 pp. $1.50. 
A collection of 2,500°clever quotations for use on 
menus, programmes, etc. It is so entertaining that 
one enjoys the reading of it even without a dinner 
menu to prepare. 


American Highways 
By PROF. N. S. SHALER. Illustrated with Pictures 
and Diagrams. 300 pages. $1.50. 
A book for the practical roadmaker, telling of 
American roads, their conditions, and the means by 
which they may be bettered. 
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LITERARY GREENS 


HEN the country-side has felt those 

*« schowres swoote ’’ that tinkle on the 

threshold of the Canterbury Prologue, 

there are wise rustic women who go 

afield, or along the margins of unkempt roads, in 

search of verdure for the family kitchen-pot. You 

may see them in short petticoats, their pink sun- 

bonnets duly pushed back, slowly walking, half- 

bent, knife in hand, scanning every early weed- 

shoot. And, by the way, it makes one’s mouth 

juicy to think of what pungent delectation dwells 

between the bacon, boiled, then roasted brown, and 

the lush greens underneath it,— ah, the pork, the 
weeds, and the wine! 

Spring has a way of whetting one’s appetite for a 
smack of something absolutely natural. What we 
want is aboriginal food, the sort liked by our ances- 
tors, who dug lush roots and gathered tender buds 
and leaves down the hill-slopes southward from their 
caves in the morning of the most ancient springtime; 
where, we know not, —but it was Arcadia. I myself 
have plucked the first yellowish leaf-buds of the sas- 
safras, when April had but brightened them a trifle, 
that my tongue might anticipate the luxury soon to 
be everybody’s own. Chlorophyl may be tasteless 
and scentless; yet it works wonders in the blood. 

Bion’s mind was upon a platter of country greens 
when he said: ‘* Everything delicious bourgeons in 
spring,’’— mdut’ e’tapoo ddéa Blaoret. He had the 
goat’s instinct for a swelling bud of cytisus or a sappy 
spike or coarser greenery bursting through the soil 
between the rocks. Yesterday I saw from my study 
window a blue jay swoop down into the short brown 
grass of early spring. He stood a moment to look 
around, fearing my tortoise-shell cat’s subtleties, 
then drove his stout beak into the chill, wet ground. 
Two, three, four strokes, I kept a steady gaze upon 
him through an opera-glass, while the work went 
on. Presently he plucked up a small white bulb, 
which he bore to an overhanging ash-tree bough. 
There he took his tid-bit between his feet, holding 
it firmly to the wood until he pecked it to fragments, 
each of which he swallowed with certain dainty 
after-snappings of his mandibles. 

Now, we may laugh at the spring poet; to say 
the truth, he is vastly amusing, most notably so 
when crossing the bilious line between the passing 
of dried prunes and the advent of asparagus. All 
winter long he has fought jaundice and worried the 
editors, as a true poet must, losing faith and gaining 
spleen, — what more can he do than the blue jay has 





done? At the first sight of lettuce or the first smell 
of spinach, off goes his song, rhyming ‘‘leaves’’ 
and ‘* grieves.”” You may hear it begin what time 
you are unfolding your Sunday newspaper. The 
true meaning of its otherwise inexplicable chorus is: 
‘« The weeds are coming up; lo! lamb’s quarter and 
sour dock once more garnish the roast of green 
shoulder.’” What if the flute of this irrepressible 
poet always is curiously apneumatic, you cannot 
escape a certain suggestion it emits, like a whiff from 
a pot of dandelion and mustard. And you know 
that the robins are mating. 

Once upon a time — it was in a Southern mountain 
region —I came forth from a keen skirmish, slightly 
wounded, much blown, not to mention my great 
hunger; moreover, I was lost from my little com- 
mand; for we had been scattered like quails. I 
remember how my horse went down under me, 
paralyzed by a shot through the spine, just where 
the saddle ended. He bumped the stony ground 
with a strange, rigid stroke. When I scrambled 
away from him he lay like a log. And the fellow 
who had killed him was continuing business with a 
sixteen-shot rifle; so I hustled myself up the hillside 
into the bushy wood above. An hour later I was 
in a cabin, which, amid its unkempt orchard, was 
delightfully scented with the fragrance of fruit- 
blooms. How hungry I was! A very young 
soldier may well set his appetite forward against 
anybody’s in the world. 

High noon, late in March, the weather as sweet 
as if the breeze had been honey, a slow fire on the 
clay hearth, while the old mountain woman, who 
all alone held the cabin, was saying to me: ‘¢ Bless 
yer little life, child, I ain got nothin’ fitten’ fer ye ¢’ 
eat.’’ At the same time there was a pot, three- 
legged, astride of some live brands, bubbling mer- 
rily. She was tying up my arm, where a bullet had 
raked off the skin. Meantime, all through me stole 
a sense of turnip-tops and side-o’-bacon. ‘‘I’m 
starving,’’ I said; ‘*I like greens. I know you ’re 
a good cook by the very tilt of that pot.’’ She filled 
me full, the dear old woman; then I climbed over 
the mountain and reported to General Wafford. 

It is not bad to the taste when a sudden vernal 
astringency announces that, in letters as well as in the 
weather, we are to have a change from gray stiffness 
to something flamboyant,—what was a sleet-cov- 
ered twig is to bea spray of leaves and flowers. In 
winter, is there better reading than the autobiography 
of Benvenuto Cellini? Let the thermometer lie on 
the hearth-rug and warm its bulb while I follow the 
boastful assassin from page to page; but when the 
first sugar-bird giggles in my maple-tree, no more of 
this literature of the grim. I look out upon life with 
a new eye-beam; for I hear the bubble of fresh sap. 

Celtic sorrow, immemorial, congenital, lugubrious, 
is not to my liking as a steady diet. The hook-nosed 
gardener, Pierre Ronsard, sets me a welcome dish, 
with ‘* Mignonne, allons voir si /a rose’’ fora garnish. 
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From his table, however, I hurry on back through 
the centuries to the absolutely joyous Greeks. Give 
me Anakreon’s Thracian filly browsing in the dewy 
pasture,—let me, too, eat grass and wear no bridle. 
What comfort can there possibly be in chewing the 
old cigar-stub of burnt-out dolorosities? Give me a 
young radish. 

The swish of a fly-rod is in my ear, and the cool 
bubble and tumble of a brook attends it; but a nip 
of cress —ah! that lingers longest, the cress slightly 
bruised and festooned over a broiled bass. What a 
prickly, urgent smell it has! The fresh, aquatic 
green of it beggars art, so that no picture of such a 
dish ever could be true. Old Izaak Walton and I 
are friendly enough; but there is his barley wine, 
which he calls good liquor with trout, and I cannot 
thoroughly esteem a man of such taste. Nor have 
I the least pleasant thought of a certain Creole cook 
who daubed my flounder all over with a red paste 
of tomato. 

I had been hidden back in the woods of Mississippi 
writing some historical sketches, meantime living on 
sweet potatoes, fried bacon, and Indian-corn bread, 
when a letter called me to New Orleans about the 
middle of May. It seemed to me, after I had fairly 
left the magnolia thickets and pine ridges behind, 
that I was really at the point of starvation. The 
train bore me with a rushing swing over bayous and 
grassy prairies and snipe-marshes; but it seemed to 
me that the town of Bienville would never be 
reached. I was thinking of a certain restaurant on 
the Rue Royale. And I shall never forget how I 
hastened to it when once my feet touched pave- 
ment. And what did I order? Celery, a Chicago 
steak, lettuce, stewed carrots, and — burr artichokes! 
You may laugh; but the claret was good. That 
evening I returned to the same table for dinner, so 
pleased was I with the morning snack, and then it 
was that my flounder came to be all jacketed in 
tomato-paste. 

Horseradish, fresh from the ground, a thick, ten- 
der, snow-white root, full of tear-fetching juice, 
will help poor spring poetry along mightily. Every 
reviewer ought to keep such a thing handy, and 
chew the strongest end of it, that he may easily 
weep over those rhymes wherein ‘*no more’’ and 
‘*heavenly shore’’ mark the high tide of melan- 
choly due to long abstinence from greens. Certain 
good and great writers who of late years have been 
suffering with sociology — a dreadful disease — would 
find much relief in rhubarb sauce for breakfast. 

I have noted that my robins and brown thrushes 
never bother their little heads with the ‘ immiti- 
gable pathos of life’’; they either go where they 
can get greens, or they very sweetly wait till the 
greens arrive. And it is a curious coincidence that 
the oscine head has not a suture in the skull, while 
the cranium of a sociologist is invariably cracked. 

Have you ever bitten the cup of a cherry blos- 
som? If you have not, go try it when the season is 


on. A little later the red-clover flowers will give 
your tongue something to keep while life lasts, —a 
taste of honey so fine and pure that no bee ever 
works it over without spoiling it. The Greeks got 
this sort of florimel direct from human nectaries; 
they found words that still drip with absolute fresh- 
ness, — their phrases are like inexhaustible honey- 
combs. Here is our lack; we have description 
enough and to spare, humor until we are tired of 
grinning, pathos and discontent beyond our need, 
everything, in fact, save genuine, joyous recognition 
of the good of life. 

I do not know that what is popularly thought to 
be virility comes of eating jowl and early beet- 
leaves. In a narrow valley of East Tennessee, 
which slanted upward to a point among ocher-tinted 
foothills, I roomed with a shaggy doctor who had 
a theory that dyspepsia could be cured by making 
the patient live on lamb-chops and peas, including 
liberal potations of whisky embittered with dog- 
wood bark taken early in the morning; but the 
doctor’s literary taste was shown by the books he had 
thumbed into disreputable condition, — he was de- 
lighted with Shenstone’s so-called poetry and with 
Walt Whitman’s prose. And he worried our land- 
lady day in and day out, as long as we stayed, 
for ‘*just one more o’ them stews o’ jowl and 
beets.”’ It seems to me that some of our literary 
reviewers and art-critics are blood-brothers to him, 
— for them something coarse, or nothing; consider- 
ing Shenstone zero. ‘¢ Virility’? means whiskers 
nineteen inches long and a brain full of lewd vul- 
garities; yet, strange to say, most of the unmistak- 
ably virile novels are written by women! 

But it is when greens have arrived, when 


«* Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Enspired hath in every holte and heeth 
The tendre croppes,’” 


that we fall into line with the hungry folk who long 
«* to gou on pilgrimages ’’ to the vegetable garden, 
or to the loke behind the barn, where the pot-weeds 
thrive. Hens are cackling, cocks crowing, sheep 
bleating; hark how the plowman’s voice comes from 
beyond the willow-fringed brook, singing a plaintive 
tune against the time when the dinner-horn shall 
blow. You will remember, when writing your next 
poem, that this plowman of a sudden stopped his 
tender ditty to curse his team on account of the 
plow-handle jabbing him under the ribs. But go to 
eleven o’clock dinner with him and see what the 
table has upon it to take the soreness out of his side. 
A boiled ham-bone, cabbage, corn-pone, and dried- 
apple pie. 

The best plants for greens grow in rich soil. 
Find a residuary deposit where the rocks have de- 
cayed and fallen to dust; there the ground coddles 
esculent growths. Likewise on deep alluvium, and 
where ages have prepared a vegetable mold, good 
eatable plants gush up. The leavings of old times, 
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the dust of Homer, Pindar, Alczus, Sappho, 
Horace, Virgil, Chaucer, Shakespeare, the Bible, 
find out that deposit, and there look for greens, not 
in the worn-out soil of to-day. What fertile, virgin 
earth is young? Ask the geologist to speak. Where 
a tree rotted ages ago, there will a strong tree grow 
again. We must bring fertilizing matter down from 
the dead past to make our garden-stuff flourish. 

The market for greens of the wholesomest sort 
may be demoralized; but then one may grow them 
for one’s own table. Consider the lily; it offers no 
purple, no white, no green, for sale, but grows to 
the perfect stature of beauty, its ‘‘own excuse for 
being,’’ in some lonely nook where never an eye 
sees it. Once, in the course of an archery tramp, 
I came to a rotting plantation-house, long ago 
abandoned. All around it the cotton-ridges were 
still traceable, albeit pine-trees a foot in diameter 
grew upon them. The old vegetable-garden with 
its borders of flowering-plants had left a sketch of 
itself. I sat down to eat my luncheon, and a mo- 
ment later the smell of young onions, like the garlic- 
whiff that disturbed Tartarin on the Alps, thrilled 
in my nostrils. Nor was I long gathering plenty 
of tiny leek-like bulbs for my meal. Those onions 
were just as good as any that ever found high favor 
with a green-grocer. If nothing will satisfy you but 
to write for the magazines, don’t grumble when 
your literature is declined; possibly the editor does 
not want literature. Your course is to write what 
the editor wants and keep your vocal chords silent. 
But if you like greens, go gather them for your own 
*«« stomach’s sake and your often infirmities,’’ as the 
Apostle advised Timothy about wine. Shop-credit 
is well worth having; but what is like the nip of 
mint in a wilderness, a gush of priceless song far 
afield? 

In the golden age of the old South, down on the 
Georgia plantation, baked ’possum demanded, be- 
sides persimmon beer to wash it down withal, a 
salad of sorrel and hard-boiled eggs; but the ’pos- 
sum season and the time when sorrel flourished best 
were not synchronous, wherefore a great deal of 
care and labor were spent upon a little rude green- 
house called our ‘*’possum-sorrel’’ box. And 
speaking of literary greens and Paul Dunbar, I used 
to hear a good old negro sing: 


‘¢ Jis’ afo’ de cherry blossom 
Yo’ mus’ quit er eatin’ ’possum, 
An’ den yo’ knows what gittin’ hongry means, 
A-scrapin’ an’ a-rakin’ 
Fo’ jis’ a smell 0’ bacon, 
An’ jis’ a leetle plate o’ collard greens.’” 


Furthermore on this subject, when a poet gets 
hungry the agony is terrible, and I have heard that 
all American poets, and prose-writers too, are at 
the point of starvation. Not a blessed wisp of suc- 
culent verdure comes to their share. Well, they 
should have had better luck, been born in Scotland, 


and stood around where Dr. Nicoll could discover 
them; that’s the royal road to literary greens and a 
good time in America. You see, Dr. Nicoll keeps 
his ’possum-sorrel box always full of fresh plants, 
and with him didelphys is never out of season. 
Maurice THompson. 








REVIEWS 
CANADIAN HISTORY 


A History or Canapa.—By Charles D. Roberts. 
r2mo. Lamson, Wolffe F Co. $2.00. 


OWEVER it may be on the other side 
of the international line, there is room 
| on this side for a good history of 
Canada. The book that takes the place 
must have the qualities that will appeal particularly 
to the reader of general cultivation and interests, 
who is a man, be it observed, that knows little about 
the history of Canada, save as it is intertwined with 
our own history. So far from having any full view 
of Canada in his mind, the well-read American has 
but scant appreciation of the fact that a great people 
has been slowly forming on our Northern frontier, 
that it is now some five millions strong, and that it 
is surely destined, in some form, to play no incon- 
siderable part in the history of the future. Such a 
book as we have in mind would therefore meet a 
need if not a want. 

The work before us, in some particulars, is well 
adapted to meet this need. It is well conceived, 
is comprehensive in plan, the materials are well 
chosen, proportion o: parts is observed, and the style 
is commonly clear and flowing, not often marred by 
ambitious attempts at fine writing. It is a book for 
the cultivated reader, but not for the specialist. It 
has no claim to original research. It does not in 
any way come into competition with Dr. Kingsford’s 
labored work. On the whole, it can be recom- 
mended to the class of readers for whom it is obvi- 
ously intended. 

Still, the book has its faults. It is discouraging, 
for example, to find a Canadian writer, on the eve 
of the fourth centennial of John Cabot’s great 
achievement, confusing the Cabot voyages and mis- 
taking their dates, as is done on page 7. If 
Mr. Roberts has any evidence to show that ‘‘the 
Cabots, in 7498, explored the whole coast [of 
North America] from Labrador to South Carolina,’’ 
and that, ‘in a second expedition, sent out the fol- 
lowing year by Henry VII, the Cabots turned their 
sails northward, seeking a road to India,’’ and ¢¢ got 
as far as the mouth of Hudson’s Straits,’’ he should 
instantly produce it. His countrymen are preparing to 
celebrate the Venetian navigator’s landfall the com- 
ing summer, and so are the English and Americans. 
The assumption that the writer meant 1497 when 
he wrote 1498 will not extricate him from the diffi- 
culty; for the first voyage was to the north and the 
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second one tothe south. In those parts of his story 
where there is most likelihood of wounding Ameri- 
can sensibilities, the author seeks to be discriminating 
and fair, but does not always succeed. He lays the 
blame of our Revolution, which resulted in the 
division of the English race, partly on the British 
Ministry and Parliament and partly on our own 
agitators. He condemns unsparingly, and with much 
reason, the treatment that was meted out to the 
Loyalists at the close of the war; but does not 
explain how, considering the nature of the conflict, 
and the character of government in the United 
States at the time, these Loyalists could reasonably 
have expected a happier fate. There is no doubt a 
growing tendency on the part of American writers, 
and perhaps of the general public, to reconsider 
the case against the Tories of the Revolution; it is 
pleasing to know that they bore an important part in 
founding great commonwealths in the Northern 
wilderness; but it was hardly in human nature, at 
the close of the American Revolution, to treat these 
unfortunate people with the consideration that every 
humane man must now wish had been possible. 
Again, the writer is prompt to condemn the brutali- 
ties of war when the Americans are to blame; but 
there is no word of condemnation for the employ- 
ment, by the British government, of the Indian 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, both in the Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812. He condemns the bar- 
barity of the Kentucky troops ‘‘in mutilating the 
dead hero,’’ Tecumseh, but does not even mention 
the inhuman massacre at Frenchtown, although he 
tells us that his victory gained for Colonel Proctor 
the commission of a brigadier-general. 

But the book is to be commended, despite its 
minor faults. It is a handsome volume — good 
paper, type, and presswork—and contains the needed 
map of Canada. 


A MINOR TREASURY OF 
BRITISH POETRY 


A Treasury oF Minor British Poetry.—Edited 
by F. Churton Collins, M.A. 800. Edward 
Arnold. $2.50. 

F Mr. Collins had held to his text, if he could 
but have kept his errant wit within the limits 
of its best idea, here would have been the 
second best anthology in English. As dis- 

closed by the preface, the object in making this 

beautiful book — which it is, quite irrespective of 
the contents— was to bring together the poetry of 
those whose notes were too frail or too few for the 
purposes of the editors of The Golden Treasury and 
its successors. Mr. Collins holds that it is not 
alone in the classics or tours de force of a generation 
that the spirit of it lives and breathes. These, in- 
deed, are epoch-marking, rather than epoch-making. 
Long before some great trumpet has blown from it 








a nation-shaking blast, even before the pursing of 
the lips for strains which shall quicken the foot- 
steps of the world, here and there have been sounded 
slender notes from which the master has caught his 
key. All this was in the editor’s mind when he 
planned his volume, and the merit of the thought 
gives his work a value which would have been 
supreme had his performance equaled but the half of 
his admirable intention. Perhaps it was too much 
to expect one man to do, and so we shall be grate- 
ful, for both the design and the execution, however 
this last may limp. 

One sentence in the preface, dull as that is, also 
demands thankfulness. ‘‘ It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say,’’ remarks the editor, ‘‘that many, and 
very many, of the minor poets of the last sixty years 
would, had they lived a century and a half ago, 
have become famous.’’ ‘This has been felt fre- 
quently, but never more tersely stated. It prepares 
us, too, for an appreciative treatment of the later 
poets; something better than Mr. Collins succeeds 
in according their predecessors. Of these a score of 
names appropriate to his purpose springs into the 
mind — of poets whose work deserves high praise, 
equaling that of many of the ancients, if it be not 
of the first order of excellence. Thackeray, Faber, 
De Tabley, De Vere, Dobell, Edward Fitzgerald, 
Patmore, William Morris, Romanes, George Eliot 
are among them. Will it be believed, then, that 
not one of these is represented by a line in this curi- 
ous collection? We have eight examples of Landor; 
we have Blake, Cory, Procter, Clough, Praed, 
Felicia Hemans, Caroline Norton, Ebenezer Elliott, 
Kingsley, Noel, Locker-Lampson, and a host of 
others not so well known; Christina Rossetti, but 
not her brother; Calverley, but not Stephen. It 
seems that caprice ruled, and prejudice rather than 
reason, 

Yet these are sins of omission only; questions of 
taste, some of them, perhaps, that may not be 
amenable to argument. Here come overt acts 
which should lie heavily on Mr. Collins’s head: in 
transcribing the eleventh line of Joseph Blanco 
White’s majestic sonnet, Night and Death, he has 
abided by neither of the accepted versions, but has 
changed the word fy to flow’r. He has a note upon 
that, as upon most of the poems; yet he makes no 
mention of the emendation, nor of the fact that it 
was suggested by Mr. Mains some years ago. A 
few pages before are printed Francis W. Bourdillon’s 
beautiful lines on Light: 


«« The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


«« The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.’’ 
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Mr. Collins inserts commas at the end of the third 
lines in both stanzas, and prints the last verse, 
«« When love is gone,’’ with this explanation: «I 
have taken the liberty to substitute [sic] ‘gone’ for 
‘done,’ feeling sure that ‘done’ must be a mis- 
print.’’ In other words, he has seen fit to disregard 
the far from unusual meaning of ‘‘ done’ as “¢ fin- 
ished’? or ‘*ended,’’ and in this spasm of igno- 
rance has deliberately replaced a perfect rhyme with 
a barely permissible one, clashing a guttural in upon 
the delightful melody which gives the charming 
thought its frame of appropriate delicacy. This is 
an astonishing impertinence, and there are several 
others in the book only less flagrant. 

Of Mr. Collins’s repeated violations of his prom- 
ise not to print verses made trite by iterated inclu- 
sions in other collections, there is no room here to 
speak; nor of the curious appetite he manifests for 
mortuary verse, which leads him to include a num- 
ber of epitaphs he has happened upon, except that 
this last may in a measure account for the funereal 
dreariness of his preface. 











CIRCUS FOLK 


Mapemoisette BriancHe.— By Joba D. Barry. 
r2mo. Stone &F Kimball. $1.50. 


HE story of Mademoiselle Blanche is, 
after all, but the story of Mademoiselle’s 
husband; for, whether in her white silk 
fleshings with her white ribbons and 

white roses making her ninety-foot plunge from the 
top of the Paris Cirque, or going to morning mass 
on Sundays in her simple gray dress and fur-tipped 
cap, she is like some delicate pastel of Leloir’s — 
and scarcely more living. The real people —her 
husband, her old nurse, and the coarse sterling mother 
— move about her almost as about a doll, so soft, so 
quiet, so will-less is she. Her dramatic appearances 
are heralded from city to city in large type, her 
family live in luxury upon her large earnings, her 
tears are seen, her sorrows known, and yet as 
removed and misty as in adream. Even her robust 
baby seems to belong more to the nurse than to her. 
Whether by intent or nature, the creator of Mademoi- 
selle Blanche has represented with wonderful effect 
the sacrifice and daily self-effacement of this gentle 
little acrobat, and given to her death a pathos all the 
more moving that it is surrounded by so much idle 
sparkle and tinsel. But when at the last, instead of 
running so prettily to its edge with smiles and kisses 
of her hands, Mademoiselle Blanche lies a limp, 
white heap in the middle of the big net, one feels 
sorry for the big unworthy Jules and the baby in the 
shabby lodgings. It is as if a little china Lady of 
Sorrows had been broken. 

To spoil the story part by thus practically telling 
its plot is but a slight breach of faith, for no one is 
likely to read or avoid it on this account. Its 
incidents are too usual, its coloring too pale, its 





dramatic interest too slight. To be a good girl and 
a good trapezist, by these means to infatuate a vain 
young man, and for the few months preceding mar- 
riage to build up in him a simulacrum of real love by 
the trust and purity of one’s own,—this is all the 
heroine’s art. The backbone of the book’s interest 
lies in the disintegration of the husband-manager. 
Only once has the adequate story of all egoists 
been written,—on that great Meredithian page so 
macrocosmic that every man finds his own special 
heritage of the beast revealed to him there. Jules le 
Baron is simply the ordinary male whose native sel- 
fishness meets with no more opposition than that 
accorded by his affectionate women folk. No 
monster, but a typical Frenchman. Fairly honest 
and honorable in business, and made decent by a sin- 
cere love, he finds in his wife a mush of concessioi: 
and adoration that no man could endure with sanity. 
From living upon a woman’s earnings, the descent 
for a lazy man is easy, and it is tiresome for a man 
who has married a ‘‘ star’’ to find her transformed 
into a piece of pure domesticity at the advent of the 
first inconvenient baby. Selfishness is not very 
adaptable, and so Jules, aggrieved and bored, turns 
to a lady speaking the weird language of ‘‘the 
States,’” and swimming in the circus tank like 
forty ducks. The touches by which this character 
is shown in its bloom and decay are neither sordid 
nor coarse, but just, truthful, and most interesting. 
The author’s style has directness and simplicity. 
There is, beside, a special charm of refinement, due to 
the personality of the writer rather than to theme or 
treatment. The book is too long, however, by 
many pages. AA stiff condensation and consequent 
quicker motion would have brought its workmanship 
nearer perfection. The only bit of doubttul taste and 
questionable medicine is the introduction of the 
««slumbering meningitis’? which wakens up with 
such serious results for poor Mademoiselle Blanche. 
She might at least have been spared that. 

Wise old Plato would have none of the tale, for 
it presents all too eloquently the picture of the selfish 
and the brutal; the new woman — if indeed there 
be such — will see in it the righteous judgment upon 
her who obeys, but the general reader — and there 
are sure to be a number — will be grateful to Mr. 
Barry for a true ware, wherein is both justice and 
sweetness. 








FIFTY YEARS OF INDIA 


Firry Years’ Reminiscences oF Inpia: A Retro- 
SPECT OF TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SHikar.—By 
Colonel Pollok. 8vo. Edward Arnold. $4.00. 


HESE reminiscences of an old campaigner 
are honest, hearty, almost wholly unim- 
portant, filled with fun and sport, fight- 
ing and hard work, and told in Anglo- 

Indian. Colonel Pollok was born in India, taken 


to England to be educated, and sent back, in the 
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employment of the Madras Presidency, when he 
was sixteen years old. He came of a family old 
and distinguished in the service of the East India 
Company, and his own career with it began in 
1845, when influence was everything. Soon after 
his arrival he met a more distinguished member of a 
family still more distinguished in the East — Colonel 
John Shakespear, cousin-german to William Make- 
peace Thackeray, and the original of Colonel New- 
come. ‘The author’s pen-portrait of him is worth 
remembering: ‘I had been a short while in Secun- 
derabad, when there was a grand field-day. As a 
griff, I was a mere looker-on. Standing near the 
flag-staff, I noticed a particularly handsome man in 
a gorgeous native costume talking to the Brigadier, 
James. He was fair, with blue eyes, jet-black hair, 
whiskers and beard parted at the chin and brushed 
up towards the ears, with a long, drooping mous- 
tache; I don’t think I ever saw a finer or a hand- 
somer man. He was superbly mounted. From 
his dress, I thought he was some great man from the 
city, and was astonished at his talking in fluent 
English; so I asked a by-stander who was the native 
who was conversing with the General. He replied, 
‘What native?’ I said, ‘ The one in the gorgeous 
costume, with the blue eyes and black beard.” He 
burst out laughing, and said: ‘Why, don’t you 
know who that is? Why, it is Shakespear, of the 
Nizam Irregular Calvary.’ ’’ 

During the Sepoy Mutiny, Colonel Pollok was on 
engineering duty in Burmah. His experiences, 
there and in India, were both vivid and varied, and 
his liking for the natives, reciprocated by them, 
makes his account of them both real and entertain- 
ing, free, as it is, from all technicalities and scien- 
tific pretense. The latter half of the book is given 
up to shikar, and, without intending the slightest 
innuendo, Colonel Pollok’s career as a sportsman 
has only been equaled, we believe, by that of the 
late Freiherr von Minchbausen. Let him tell his 
own stories: 

««On one occasion, near the Manass, two rhino- 
ceroses charged me out of the dry bed of a rivulet. 
They came at me open-mouthed. I dropped them 
both, right and left, dead. They were as pretty a 
couple of shots as I ever made.”’ 

«© A tigress trotted on one side, whilst a tiger 
appeared on the other. Taking the tigress between 
the shoulder-blades, I fired, and then, rapidly shift- 
ing my aim, I knocked over the tiger.’’ 

««T poured a charge of buckshot into the horseshoe 
[formed by a charging bear’s forelegs], and over he 
rolled right onto his mate. With a deep groan of 
disgust she turned to fly, and in so doing exposed 
her broadside, and a right and left laid her low.’” 

So far, the intrepid author has been selecting his 
victims two by two, as if to populate the ark of 
some new Noah in the Happy Hunting-Grounds. 
In this last he excels even that practice: 

«©The tiger and tigress were close together, 
almost touching. Firing at the junction of the neck 


and head, I rolled over the two with one shot. It 
passed clean through both, and my left barrel caught 
one of the youngsters. She was unable to move, the 
conical [bullet] having traversed the body.”’ 

The work concludes —appropriately enough, for 
the Colonel was nothing if not a 40” vivant — with 
a number of recipes for Indian dishes, curries, kitch- 
eries, and chuppatties, reading quite as temptingly 
as the details of the life they went to sustain. 








WELL-CONSIDERED 
MISGUIDANCE 


EncuisH VEersiFicaTion, Beinc a Comp.ete Prac- 
TicaL Guipe To THE Wuote Supyect.— By E. 
Wadham. 8vo. Longmans, Green §&% Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


HEN a work on English versification 
omits even a reference to large branches 
of that great topic,contains nothing good 


which is not borrowed without credit, 
and nothing original which is good, yet styles itself 
‘*a complete practical guide to the whole subject,’’ 
the student feels as if he had snared a Snark. 

Mr. Wadham’s book is not so much a contribu- 
tion as a deprivation. He waves aside whole cycles 
of poets, and ignores entire schools of investigators. 
His attitude is that of Omar toward the library at 
Alexandria, his own lucubrations being taken for the 
Alcoran. Forexample, Messrs. Tomlinson, Mains, 
Noble, and other analysts of the Sonnet are dis- 
posed of with the statement that ‘‘ the rhymes may 
be in any order, with the limitation that there be 
only three different endings in the first eight lines,’’ 
— almost the only wrong thing which could be said. 
When William Drummond’s My Lute, Be as Thou 
Wast, is cited in proof — after making no less than 
ten corrections in the poet’s phrasing — he goes on 
to say, ‘* Here, indeed, there are but two rhyme- 
endings within the prescribed limits, but it seems 
there is no regulation against that.’ By omitting 
all consideration of verse-endings, stopped and un- 
stopped, much of the work of Professors Mayor 
and Sidgwick, Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, John Adding- 
ton Symonds, and many more, goes for naught. 
The entire array of Messrs. Gosse, Swinburne, 
Payne, Dobson, Lang, and others is passed by, the 
author taking ‘‘roundel’’ to mean ‘‘a couplet, 
triplet, or quatrain, alternated with lines of the same 
or different length.’’ 

This mania for a new nomenclature leads Mr. 
Wadham to call feminine endings ‘‘ odd-overs,”’ 
and iambs, trochees, anapzsts, and dactyls 
««marches,”’ ‘‘trips,’’ ‘‘ quicks,’’ and ‘¢ reverts,”’ 
respectively, the last-named being dismissed con- 
temptuously with the remark, ‘* Anyhow, it is a 
foot and term which will trouble us little.”’ 

The book can be commended as containing 154 
pages of well-considered misguidance, and as being 
of the utmost inverse value to the studious. 
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SOME SIMPLE VERSES 


Easter Betts. —By Margaret D. Sangster. 
Harper &¥ Brothers. $1.25. 


ALM, unruffied serenity, and a profound 
expression of the truths of revealed reli- 
gion, inform Mrs. Sangster’s melodious 
verses. She sings of Easter, Christmas, 

Thanksgiving Day, the New Year, and the pleasures 
of home with the devout spirit of Keble, but, unlike 
him, animates her poems with a sincere love for and 
knowledge of nature, both in its tenderer external 
aspects and as manifesting the beneficence of the 
Creator. 

A frank and delightful innocence characterizes the 
contents of the volume as a whole. Here, one 
says, are the outpourings from the soul of a woman 
upon whom the sun has shone with steadfastness, 
and whose attitude toward the unfortunate is there- 
fore that of a warm-hearted sympathizer, not of a 
fellow-sufferer. Here are no outcries, no beatings 
of passionate wings against the bars, but a continued 
expression of content. 

The result is, that Mrs. Sangster’s placid message 
will be delivered to those who stand least in need of 
it: to the dwellers in easy places, who hate to be 
reminded of the squalor and misery in the world of 
man or of the implacability in the realms of nature. 

But if the songs are in no way momentous, they 
are not lacking in sweetness and lyrical power. 
This is the first stanza of the poem called Gardens: 


8vo. 


«<The wide, fair gardens, the rich lush gardens, 

Which no man planted, and no man tills; 

Their strong seeds drifted, their brave bloom lifted, 
Near and far over vales and hills; 

Sip the bees from their cups of sweetness, 
Poises above them the wild free wing, 

And night and morn from their doors are borne 
The dreams of the tunes that blithe hearts sing.’’ 


The melody of this is not exceptional, but the 
poet is most characteristic when clothing old thoughts 
of homely topics in such language as she feels to be 
appropriate. She is abundantly justified in speaking 
of her own verses as ‘‘ simple.”’ 








THE ECONOMY OF RO- 
MANCING 


Tue Fatcon or Lanctac.—By Isabel Whiteley. 
r2mo. Copeland &F Day. $1.50. 


F it be granted once and for all that constructive 

| ability is quite extrinsic to a talent for roman- 
tic writing, and that the novel of adventure 

is a foredoomed invertebrate, Te Falcon of 
Langéac will come in for subdued praise. The book 
is momentarily pleasant, and the style has a mild 
simplicity which is unaffected and satisfactory. It is 
even almost invariably grammatical. The character- 
drawing is not especially keen,— indeed, on the 





whole, rather shifty and various,—yet at any given 
moment it is fearly pleasing. The abbey-fortress of 
Mont Saint Michel at the height of its splendor is 
a pretty and perfectly delightful setting for the story. 
The author’s good taste is beyond reproach, and her 
book is well-bred. It can give no tingle of excite- 
ment, but without doubt may yield a chastened 
pleasure. 

After his mother’s death, the young Sieur de Lan- 
géac flees to Mont Saint Michel with his cousin 
Constance, to escape the machinations of his brother 
Malo. Malo abstains entirely from devices of evil, 
and only reappears at the end to sink into a quick- 
sand. For all that, the hero and his Constance are 
not free from the menace of episodic, fragmentary, 
and at times inexplicable dangers. These difficul- 
ties, though they threaten and abate somewhat me- 
chanically, are not necessarily dull reading, if each 
page of a novel is separately to justify its own exist- 
ence. This is the practical art of romance-writing 
as understood by our lesser practitioners, a fresh shuf- 
fling of the common stock of incidents, after the 
manner of blocks in the classic 15-13-14 puzzle. 
To the authors of such amorphous tales their com- 
position must serve as wholesome and temperate gym- 
nastics, a po’ ~ rather than serious iabor. The 
result is rar “> vitable literature. 








A YOUNG SCHOLAR’S 
LETTERS 


A Younc Scuorar’s Letters, Betnc a Memorr OF 
Byron Carpwett Smitu. Edited by D. O. Kel- 
logg. 800. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


O recent disclosure of an almost unknown 
personality, with its tacit invitation for 
the public to condole with a grief it has 


hardly felt, is more likely to receive a 
sympathetic response than these memoirs of Byron 
Caldwell Smith. His classmate, Dr. D. O. Kel- 
logg, has prepared a brief and moving account of his 
earlier and later years; the rest of the volume is de- 
voted to the letters written to his family during his 
student-life abroad. 

Byron Caldwell Smith was born in a small Ohio 
town in 1849, and soon after went with his parents 
to a similar spot in Illinois. His father, never in 
affluent circumstances, was a country editor. Young 
Smith was graduated in 1868 from the Illinois College 
in Jacksonville, founded by the ‘* Yale Band of 
Seven’’ in 1829. The September following he 
went abroad, and was, successively, a student in 
Heidelberg, Berlin, Vienna, and Athens. His 
family removed to Kansas, where his father became 
a member of the state legislature. After forty-three 
months in Europe, the young man returned to accept 
the chair of Greek in the State University at Law- 
rence, then newly founded. Religious intolerance 


drove him hence at the moment of his supreme use- 
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fulness. He became an editorial writer for the 
Philadelphia Press, was stricken with consumption, 
and died in that city in 1877. 

The letters are a revelation. Here was an 
American without fortune, who had not only no 
desire to amass wealth, but no desire to prepare 
himself for a money-making profession. He de- 
spised education as a means, and culture as leading 
to anything but more culture. Learning and wis- 
dom were sacred things, to be attained at whatever 
cost, and cherished as good in themselves, without 
question or argument. He went to Germany as a 
disciple of knowledge; his family, at a great sacri- 
fice, proudly maintaining him there with entire com- 
prehension and approval. A mind so unusual in 
this respect could not but be remarkable in others. 
His literary judgments, passed in the earlier seven- 
ties, read as if written yesterday, and, coming from 
other sources, are only now beginning to win appro- 
bation. His appraisals of Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, and Mr. Swinburne are those 
of the best thought of to-day. His own verse is 
smal] in quantity, but admirable in content. His 
religious tolerance and breadth most of us regard as 
an emanation from the congresses at the Columbian 
Exposition. And so of other qualities, personal 
and intellectual. 

He was, and the statement indicates the extent of 
Kansas’s loss, a man of the end of the century, 
whose work broke off in its third quarter. 








TINSEL 


St. Eva.—By Amelia Pain. 
Brothers. $1.25. 


HE was a girl Rossetti would have sung to. 

She played on an ancient lute which her 

mother, who was all red shawl and front 

teeth, called a sad-sounding old thing. They 

lived in a home for incurable Philistines. Her voice 

had a ’cello quality, she thought Lewes’s Life of 

Goethe thrilling, and she knew things sex-instinc- 

tively. She had a fashionable aunt who could look 
like a soiled flower. 

He had eyebrows the color of a lemonade-bottle, 
and a racial nose. A pink carnation in his button- 
hole gave an extra darkness to his skin. Betimes he 
bestowed boxes of priceless orchids. Did he not 
fall heir to a baronetcy and twenty thousand pounds 
a year? 

He said he loved her. She already loved him. 
He forgot about it. She was struck by lightning 
(literally) and died. He heard of it and sat with 
his head in his hands until the room grew chilly and 
uncomfortable. Then he went to bed. 

There is a sentiment quoted in the book, ‘‘ De- 
liver me from tinsel.’? And all of us. Saecula 
seculorum. 


8vo. Harper & 
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Copies of the first four numbers of volume six are 
to be had, bound uniform with previous volumes, at 
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previous volumes, at $1.70 each. Copies of the 
sixth volume of THE Cuap-Book will be exchanged, 
if in good condition, for the volume bound in either 
red or blue buckram for fifty cents. 


With the issue of May 15th, Tue Cuap-Boox 
begins its seventh volume and the fourth year of its 
existence. Starting as a diminutive magazine of 
twenty-four pages and uncertain purpose, it has 
with the present number reached more than four 
times the original size and a definite literary policy. 
The editors point with some pride to recent issues, 
and take pleasure in the assurance that future num- 
bers will not fall below the standard already set. 
On May 15th they will publish a new story by Mr. 
E. F. Benson, author of Dodo. Its title, The Tam- 
ing of Dodo, is a sufficient indication that it is con- 
cerned with the events in which the heroine figures 
after the end of the novel. 
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There is No Death. 


There is NO “ Undiscovered Country 
from whence No Traveler Returns.” 


A man is a man because of his Spirit 
which comes from God and cannot 
die. 


The Flesh Body received from the 
mother is only the Temple or House 
of the Spirit. When from disease, 
accident, or other cause, this Flesh 
Body no longer serves for Com- 
munion with other Flesh Men, the 
Spirit moves out, leaving the Flesh 
Body to return to its mother earth. 


The Flesh Man remaining behind 
Mourns and grieves because he does 
not understand what has happened. 


READ THE NEW BOOK 


Between 


Two Worlds 


By Mrs. Calvin Kryder Reifsnider 


Author of 
Stone,” “ Unforgiven,” “ How She Earned It,” etc. 


“True Memory, The Philosopher’s 


It is a romance and it is not a romance. It is 
Truth for those who can comprehend it, 
and an extravagance for those who cannot. 
—Bulwer. 


It Appeals to Reason 


The Book is a plain helpful presentation of 
the relation and connection between this 
World of matter and that of Spirit. It illus- 
trates clearly what the Spirit Body is, where 
and how it lives, and how it “returns” and 
works through those left behind, whether 
that work be good or bad, 

300 Pages. Strikingly Illustrated, Handsomely Bound in Cloth and 


Silver. Price = For Sale by All Good Dealers. Sent 
Post-paid on Receipt of Price by the Publishers. 


The Anna C. Reifsnider Book Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Librari 
We solicit correspondence with book-buyers 
for public and private LisrarRigs, and desire 
to submit figures on proposed lists. Our 
topically arranged Lisrary Lists (mailed 


gratis on application) will be found useful by 
those selecting titles. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


WHOLESALE BOOKS 


5 and 7 Sixteenth Street, - 


CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS 
OF BYGONE DAYS 


By Avice Morse Ear_e. Withtwelve quaint 
pictures and a cover-design by FRANK HAZEN- 
PLUG. 12mo, $1.50. 


“* In this dainty little volume, Alice Morse Earle has done a real 
service, not only to present rs, but to future students of bygone 
customs. To come upon all the information that is here put into 
readable shape, one would be —— search through many ancient 
and cumbrous records.”"— Boston Transcript. 

“Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has made a diverting and edifying 
book in her‘ Curious Punishments of Bygone Days,’ which is pub- 
lished in a style of quaintness befitting the theme.”—New York 
Tribune. 

* This a and entertaining volume is the most recent of Mrs. 
Earle’s popular antiquarian sketches, and wil! not fail to amuse and 
mildly instruct readers who love to recall the grim furnishings and 
habits of previous centuries, without too much serious consideration 
of the root from which they sprang, the circumstances in which they 
flourished, or the uses they served.” —T7he /ndependent. 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Brentano's 
CHICAGO 


Announce their Removal May Ist 


to more spacious premises 


218 Wabash Avenue 


Two doors south of their present location 


New York 








BOOK-BUYERS AND BOOK- 
LOVERS wILL FIND A THOROUGHLY 
STANDARD STOCK OF BOOKS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE. FRENCH 
AND GERMAN: Books. 


All Books at Sweeping Reductions 
Jrom Publishers’ Prices. 


Brentano’s 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALSO 
NEW YORE, PARIS, WASHINGTON 
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WE WILL PUBLISH ON MAY list 
The Massarenes 


By Ourpa (12mo, cloth, $1.25), which will be found of absorbing interest. Beside 
being a stirring and dramatic narrative, she gives full play to her satirical powers in 
portraying the absurd and degrading scramble now going on among the decaying no- 
bility of England for American gold. 


A Bit of a Fool 


By Str Ropert PEE1, is the latest literary sensation in London, and has just been 
issued by us in style uniform with “ The Damnation of Theron Ware.” Can be 
hac carriage-paid, for $1.25. 











We have now in hand the second edition of LEONARD MERRICK’S 


A Daughter of the Philistines 


Those who enjoy an autobiography of a talented author will be well repaid in perus- 
ing this interesting volume. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Kitty the Rag 
R1rA’s latest, is constantly increasing her circle of admirers. If you are fond of an 
Irish novel of the better class, you cannot afford to ignore “ Kitty.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





popucarsooxs SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT poputarprices 


Of New and Recent Publications by Rand, McNally & Company. 


IN PRESS. 
CURSED BY A FORTUNE. By Gzorce Manvitte Fenn. Cloth, IN THE DAYS OF DRAKE. By J. S. Fretcuer. 16mo, cloth, 
I2mo, $1.00. 75 cents. 
LADY CHARLOTTE. By Ave.ine Serceant. Cloth,r2mo, $1.00. EVOLUTION OF DODD’S SISTER. By Cuartorre W. East- 
THE EYE OF THE SUN. By Epwaro S. Etis. 1amo, cloth, MAN. amo, cloth, 75 cents. 
$1.25. KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. By Epmonp Asout. Cloth, r2mo, 
ROMANCE OF A CHILD. By Pierre Lori. Cloth, ramo, 75c. $1.00. 








THE INCENDIARY. By W. MILL OF SILENCE. By B. 
A. Leany. A Popular Prize JUST PUBLISHED! E. J. Carzs. The Great Prize 


Story. ramo, cloth, $1.25. Story. ramo, cloth, $1.25. 


cottrcueet f LH DEVIL’S DICE FU sec cunncs 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY, 2oth CENTURY 12mos. 
containing over By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. The best-selling line ever placed 


250 Titles by the best authors “Greatest Story of the Year.” Cloth, 12mo; price, $1.00. on the market for the price. 115 


Titles. Bound in red buckram. 
Paper-bound, 25 cents. List, $1.00. 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL ISSUES. 
AN ARKANSAS PLANTER. By Opie Reap. 12mo, cloth, illus- A NODERN CORSAIR. By Cor. Ricuarp Henry SAVAGE. 12mo, 
PA Py am oem, to et cloth, $1.00; paper (Rialto Series), 50 cents. 
— on ey vee eee. By Gur a ae FATHERS. By Harry Stittwett Epwarps. The 
UNDER THREE FLAGS. By Tavtor and Tuorts. r2mo, cloth, Great $10,000 Prize Story. r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


$1.25. 
ROSEMARY AND RUB. By Ausss. sth Edition. remo, cioth, ‘ATTLB LADY OF LAGUNITAS, By Con. R. H. Savace. Paper, 


ro 25 cents; cloth, r2mo, $1.00. 
9 Is the up-to-date authority in Parliamentary Law. B 
Reed’s Rules of Order taonct a? xtror Cot 5c; Fleuble Leather $z.29 
THE NEW TRADE ATLAS. THE PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. = Cloth, retail, $4.00; Half Leather, retail, $6.00. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. Special Discounts to the Trade. The Most Popular and Up-to-Date Reference Work at a Popular Price. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


CHICAGO: 160-174 Adams St. RAND, McNALLY & CO., NEW_York: 6: F. Ninth Street. 
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By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


A New Book by C. D. 
Pictures of People. See wee 


EDITION DE Luxe of above, numbered and signed 
pA R. GIBSON. (Only a td cone of this 
edition remaining.) . - 10 


In Vanity Fair. 


Drawings by A. B. WENZELL. 
Large folio, 12x18 in. . ° 


Posters in Miniature. } Introduction by 


DWARD PENFIELD, 1.50 


pai by E.W. ee 
Large 4to, 9% x 12 in. 


By C. D. aperen men ‘Came 
First Book, e 4s 


Kemble’s Coons. 


Drawings. 


R. H. 








CUBA In War Time 


‘*There have been no such contributions to Cuban war history as those furnished 
by Richard Harding Davis.” — Pittsburg Post. 


12mo, 144 pp., $1.25 


Also, New Additions of the following Publications Now Ready 


Also, a new book by Richard Harding Davis, ‘‘ Dr. Jameson's Raiders.” 


Large 8vo, paper covers, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circulars of the above publications sent on application, 
post-paid, to any address on recetpt of price by the publisher, 


RUSSELL - 


With 24 Full-Page Illustrations by 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS ARE 
The Mantel-Piece Minstrels. 


By JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 32mo ... — 
The Delft Cat, and Other oe. By R. H. 
RUSSELL : - Se 
Fables for the Times. By H. W. Puituips, 
with 20 Full-page Drawings by T.S. SULLIVANT, 
Poster Calendar for 1897. Designed by 
EDWARD PENFIELD, 10x 14 in. * Printeth incolor .50 
IMPERIAL JAPAN EpiTION of 250 copies, num- 
bered and signed by MR. PENFIELD . : 
Oxford Characters. Large folio of Litho- 


— on stone. By WILL aes 
tr ition limited to 50 copies.) . ae 


1.3 


2.00 


For sale by ail bookseilers, or will be sent, 


- NEW YORK 

















Only Notice and Your oy Chance 


oui me Encyclopedia Britannica for $25 


With a Large Special Discount to CHAP-BOOK Readers Ordering Within 30 Days 


Edition Strictly Limited to 1,000 Sets. 
Balance Payable $2.50 per Month. 


Why We Make This Offer 


Recognizing that the only “— to do business during hard times is 


to offer special inducements, the publishers of the frst and only 
fatthful reprint of this ap work have gotten up this special edition 
and make this unparalleled offer. 


Limited to It is absolutely complete, not a single article, 
1000 Sets ™2” or illustration being omitted. To you then 
this offer means the complete Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica for $25.00, with a large discount even from that figure if 
ordered this month. Do not be tricked into believing that the many 
cheap so-called cyclopadias that are being offered with such glowing 
advertisements are worth _your consideration. They are “$ ¢ old 
affairs, which by the insertion of a few new subjects, such as rays, 
etc., are made to do duty as “‘ The Latest.”” They are expensive at 
any price, and now that the great reliable Britannica can be had at 
the same figure, they offer xo advantage. 
We publish also the only American ag ee the work of 500 
eminent specialists; thus the Encyclopedia Britannica, with our sup- 


Entire Set Delivered on payment of $2.50. 


Size of Volumes, 7% x 10 Inches. 


Seorent volumes, becomes the /a/est as well at the greatest work 
of its kind. 

No such books have ever been offered of such size and iy for 
so low a price. ey contain the highest character of know edge and 
yoga > 4 in the by = hy + by the — : “ae 
the articles sign 1,500 living specialists form in the aggregate 
over five sixths of the contents of the work. It is undoubtedly the 

reatest work of its kind that has ever been published in the English 
anguage. 

Remember, the Encyclopedia Britannica contains 21,000 
pages, 8,000 illustrations, 700 a and over 25,000 index - references. 

Remember this is the reprint of this great work that has 
not = altered or mutilated in some way. 

member, we publish the only American Supplement, and 
information down to this very month. 
member, this offer closes in 30 days, and this will positively 
be our last notice. 


This special discount also includes all the other styles published 
by us. Address for all particulars 





brine 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Newer Books of Stone & Kimball 











A New Novel b 
MARIE CO I 


ZISKA 





The Problem of 
A Wicked Soul 





Mademoiselle Blanche 
By John D. Barry 


A real contribution to literature.—. 2. Times. 
It is masterly in its treatment.—Boston Herald. 


Nothing better, hardly anything so good, in 
character-drawing has been done in recent fiction. 
—The Bookman. 





John Gabriel Borkman 
By Henrik Ibsen 


In this play Ibsen preaches more unmistakably 
than ever the gospel of despair.—NV. 7. Sun. 


Distinctly superior to much of his earlier 
writing.—Chicago Fournal. 





The College Year-Book 


A Complete Catalogue and Description of all 
American Universities, Colleges, and Schools of 
Learning Qualified to Confer Degrees. 


Compiled and Edited by Edwin Emerson, Jr. 


The alphabetical index to all collegiate officials 
in the United States is alone worth the price of 
the book. 


We hope this is but the first of a long 
series.— WV. 7. Sun. 





With the Band 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Taken as a whole, the volume shows that Mr. 
Chambers should be as successful in verse-writing 
as he has been with his excellent short stories.— 
N.Y. Sun. 


Some Irish songs that are hardly surpassed by 
anything of their kind.—Loussville Courier-Fournal. 





W.V.: Her Book 


W.V.: Her Book 
By William Canton 


The impression it leaves, as a whole, is one of 
sweetness and almost adequate expression of the 
loveliness of childhood.—Chicago Tribune, 


The binding of this book is especially pretty 
and odd.—Zvening Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


The only blemish on it is the hideous poster 
style of the cover, and two peculiarly inappro- 
priate illustrations.—Boston Literary World, 





Invisible Playmate 
By William Canton 


Quite original and meritorious.— Bookseller. 


The whole thing is exquisite —/remont Fournal. 





Urban Dialogues 
By Louis E. Shipman 


Mr. Shipman has a light hand, and his satire is 
good-natured.—X. 7. Sun. 


Is light, but bright and amusing, with a good 
deal of shrewd suggestion in the way of comment 
upon modern society.—Congregationalist. 





A Woman's Courier 
By W. J. Yeoman 


A graphic and exciting story, . . described 
with spirit and success.—Congregationalist. 


So skillfully narrated by the author that itis 
impossible to tell which way the story will turn 
with the next page. One naturally, therefore, 
finds it hard to drop the volume before the end is 
reached.—Boston Advertiser. 
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The Newer Books of Stone & Kimball 








Some Correspondence 


and Six Conversations 


By Clyde Fitch 


They can be compared to nothing so nearly as 
sharp snap-shot photographs—animated, lively, 
and possessing human interest. More particularly 
is this the case with the “Six Conversations.” 
In these, their force arises largely from a certain 
oe way Mr. Fitch’s characters have of 
saying things.—San Francisco Call. 


A more entertaining book for summer reading 
than this would be difficult to name. The corre- 
spondence is so fresh and amusing, and the con- 
versations so full of humor and bright with wit, 
that one falls into the spirit of the fun with a wild 
sort of midsummer enthusiasm.—Chicago Record. 





Miss Armstrong’s and 


Other Circumstances 
By John Davidson 


Contain much of the strength of thought and 
beauty of language that have gained for him 
recognition as one of the most promising of the 
younger English poets.—X. 2°. Sun, 


A collection of sketches that are certainly full 
of character. They have been warmly received 
in some highly critical quarters, and we are bound 
to say are deserving of a very large meed of 
praise.—Commercial- Advertiser, N. Y. 





The Scarlet Coat 


The Scarlet Coat 
By Clinton Ross 


It is seldom that so much valuable history is 
to be found in a novel as “ The Scarlet Coat” con- 
tains. It is one of the most a stories of 
the Revolution that has appeared in many a 
year—a charming story from first to last.—-The 
Army and Navy Register. 


“ The Scarlet Coat” is an extremely interesting 
historical novel.—Springfield Republican. 





The Puppet 


The Puppet 
By Clinton Ross 


All the work that we have seen thus far glows 
with happy enthusiasm. His brush is moist with 
the colors that tell_—Boston Herald. 


Unless we are very much mistaken, he is a 
literary figure of great importance. There is an 
ease, combined with delicacy of treatment, which 
renders his stories peculiarly attractive. Add to 
this, freshness of motive, skill, characterization, 
and excellent powers of description, and it will 
be seen that this young romancer has distinct 
claims on our attention.—Boston Transcript. 





The Meddling Hussy 
By Clinton Ross 


The thirteen tales making up this collection 
have from time to time appeared in the great 
magazines, and have met with great success. 
Indeed, it was through these “ Battle Tales” that 
Mr. Ross first came to be known by the larger 
public, and not until the appearance of “ The 
Scarlet Coat” was his genius for the novel 
recognized. 





A Dare to Bismarck 
By Clinton Ross 


In “A Dare to Bismarck,” which will be pub- 
lished in July, Mr. Ross tells a thrilling tale of 
adventure, dealing almost exclusively with the 
real personages of Europe and the East. 








STONE & KIMBALL, 139 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 








READY MAY 22d 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. With Illustrations and a special cover-design 

by Charles Dana Gibson. 12mo, $1.50. 

“A fine dramatic serial.”—Atlanta Fournal. 

“It has a ‘delightful freshness of thought and opinion.’”— Christian Advocate. 

“Soldiers of Fortune,’ .. . if it carries out in later chapters the promise of 
those so far published, will be the best piece of fiction that has yet come from his 
pen.” — Philadelphia Bulletin. 

>? FF 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW VOLUME BY FRANK R. STOCKTON 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 
A collection of nine of Mr. Stockton’s best stories during the five years since 
his last volume of short stories appeared. The titles of some of the stories, “ The 
Magic Egg,” “ The Widow’s Cruise,” “ Love Before Breakfast,” and “ Captain Eli’s 
Best Ear,” are in themselves an assurance and a foretaste of the unique flavor of the 
book, and the clever illustrations give an added zest to its perusal. 


The ‘‘ London Speaker’’ has said of Mr. Stockton’s recent work: ‘‘ Mr. Stockton has touched the high- 
water mark of romantic fiction, and has shown his power to grasp the magic of Defoe and Stevenson."’ 


> 7 # 
AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 
From the Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. By Donatp G. MitcHELi. Fifth 
thousand. With go illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 


Mr. Mitchell’s fascinating volume, which went at once into a second edition, 
covers the literature of our country from “journalistic” Captain John Smith to 
William Cullen Bryant, . 

“We have had nothing so altogether charming as ‘ American Lands and Let- 
ters.’ ”"—Boston Herald. 


>? Pe 
J. M. BARRIE’S MASTERPIECES 
Twentieth Thousand of 
Margaret Ogilvy. By her son, James M. Barriz, With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand of 
Sentimental Tommy. The Story of His Boyhood. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


> PF FF 
Fourth Edition of 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. From a French Point of View 


12mo0, $1.25 
This witty and trenchant study of American manners, customs, and institutions 
has been an immediate and signal success, going at once into a fourth edition. Its 
audacious and incisive characterizations have roused the widest interest and speculation 
as to the personality of the writer. 














Sold by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 




















